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MR. WILSON AFTER TWO YEARS 


HE presidency of Woodrow Wilson has run 

half its course. It is a convenient occasion to 

consider what kind of a President he is and 

how he has comported himself in his great 
office. No estimate made now can be final. Only the 
rectifying perspective and the clarifying illumination 
of passing time will avail to make the picture a thoroly 
truthful one. 

Mr. Wilson is by conviction a democrat. He believes 
in the people. He would have them govern; and he 
would have every act of government infused with the 
purpose of promoting the popular welfare. He is a hater 
of autocracy, a consistent foe of special privilege. In 
his dealing with the tariff, with the trust problem, with 
the banking and currency system, with the perplexities 
of the people of Mexico, he has uniformly and firmly 
upheld the rights of the many as against the privileges 
of the few. In working out these vexing problems he 
may have made mistakes. He may have fallen short of 
the wisest adjustment of means to ends. But his pur- 
pose, at least, has been single, his motives high. 

Mr. Wilson is not only a democrat in the broad mean- 
ing of the term, he is a Democrat in the partizan sense. 
He believes profoundly in his party, its principles and 
its purposes; and he sometimes lets his party loyalty 
color his actions and obscure his judgment. Partizan 
appointments in the diplomatic service, displacing with 
inexperienced men others who had been trained by 
service at different capitals, have been a disappointment 
to those who had hoped that the recently adopted policy 
of promotion for merit and ability would be a continu- 
ing one. In his Jackson Day address Mr. Wilson de- 
clared that the Republican party had not had a new idea 
in thirty years. Such a statement is defensible only on 
a definition of the term “Republican party” worthy of 
none but the most reckless political campaigner. During 
the presidential campaign and since Mr. Wilson has 
persistently misinterpreted the fundamental principle 
of the trust program of the Progressive candidate for 
President and his associates in describing it as an 
advocacy of “regulated monopoly.” In such instances 
as these Mr. Wilson lets his partizanship cloud his 
usually clear vision. 

Mr. Wilson knows his own mind. He has the courage 
of his convictions. With pertinacity and determination 
he has held his party associates in Congress to the task 
of working out the party’s program of legislation long 
after many of them would have been glad to give it up 
for the time and go home. There has been little room for 
doubt at any time as to just what the President wanted. 
There has at no time been any sign of weakening in his 
efforts to bring it to accomplishment. 


Sometimes it has seemed that he has been a little too 
sure that in knowing his own mind he knew the mind 
of the country as well. In the matter of the Ship Pur- 
chase bill he has been persistent to the point of ob- 
stinacy, on a matter to which the country had never 
committed itself and on which there appeared in in- 
creasing volume, as time went on, strong differences of 
opinion. 

Mr. Wilson has shown himself an able and forceful 
party leader. He was nominated by a divided party; he 
has made it act in its legislative career as tho it were a 
united party. His hand has been continuously felt in the 
work of Congress. He has stood rigidly for the redemp- 
tion of party pledges and for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to which the party stood committed. He has exerted 
great influence upon Congress. But he has done it by 
the force of his personality and the prestige of his posi- 
tion in the nation and in his party. There is no evi- 
dence that he has used any improper means of influence 
or brought pressure to bear upon individual congress- 
men in unjustifiable ways. Mr. Wilson has proceeded 
upon the sound conviction that the President is a co- 
ordinate part of the law-making power, holding, in- 
deed, a peculiar position therein as the one man elected 
by all the people and representing therefore not any sec- 
tional interest but the common welfare. 


N international relations Mr. Wilson has kept the 

United States upon a high plane of idealism and honor. 
He threw the whole force of his personal influence into 
the scale to impel a not too eager Congress to do justice 
in the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls exemption act. 
He has encouraged the signing of arbitration and 
“breathing spell” peace treaties with many nations of 
the world. Since the Great War began, he has steered 
a steady course in perilous waters. He has maintained 
the neutrality of the United States with fine impartial- 
ity; and at the same time he has not hesitated to call 
the warring powers to account for actual or threatened 
invasions of American rights. 

In Mexico, Mr. Wilson has been actuated by a keen 
feeling for democracy and the rights of man. He has 
wanted the Mexican people to have every opportunity, 
consistent with due respect for the rights of the rest of 
the world, to work out their own problems in their own 
way. But in translating his convictions into action he 
has fallen into serious inconsistencies. He has vibrated 
between impulsive action and passive drifting. He 
brought the United States to the verge of war thru a 
demand for reparation which in the outcome was never 
granted. He seized a custom house and a city at a cost 
of seventeen American dead in order to prevent the 
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landing of arms which a few days later were quietly 
disembarked at another port without a shadow of pro- 
test. Mr. Wilson’s ideals for Mexico have been splen- 
did; his policy has hardly been either consistent or 
sound. 

But despite these criticisms, well founded as we be- 
lieve them to be, Mr. Wilson has shown himself a 
President notable for high-mindedness, commanding 
ability, breadth of vision and fineness of spirit. Naught 
but the verdict of history should dub a man great. But 
if the promise and performance of the first half of his 
administration are not belied in the second, it would 
be a matter of the keenest surprize and disappointment 
if the future time does not put the name of Woodrow 
Wilson high on the roll of America’s chief executives. 





THE MEANING OF A HURRICANE 

HE news that the Manua Islands of the Samoan 

group have been devastated by a South Sea cyclone, 
leaving nearly two thousand of our wards in danger of 
starvation, reminds us of our duty toward the people 
we have taken under our protection. The American gun- 
boat “Princeton” has brought to them what aid it could, 
but since the Samoans have lost not only their food sup- 
plies but also many of their palm trees, not only their 
houses but even in some places the soil, it is imperative 
that our Government should take prompt and generous 
action to relieve their necessities. 

It also reminds us that we owe our peaceful acquisi- 
tion of these islands to another hurricane of this same 
stormy season but twenty-six years ago. The phrase 
which ancient law applied to all such catastrophes is 
appropriate here at least, for the storm that providen- 
tially came in the nick of time to prevent a war between 
Germany and the United States might well be called the 
“Act of God.” Robert Louis Stevenson modestly entitled 
his marvelous bit of descriptive writing “A Footnote to 
History,” but in his closing lines he discloses the fact 
that he realized the importance of the episode as few 
did in those days: 

Thus in what seemed the very article of war and within 
the duration of a single day, the sword-arm of each of the 
two angry powers was broken; their formidable ships re- 
duced to junk; the disciplined hundreds to a horde of cast- 
aways. ... The so-called hurricane of March 16 made thus 
a marking epoch in world history; directly and at once it 
brought about the congress and treaty of Berlin; indirectly, 
and by a process still continuing, it founded the modern 


navy of the States. Coming years and other historians will 
declare the influence of that. 


“Coming historians” will indeed have much to say of 
this critical moment, but already we can see better than 
R. L. S., for all his prophetic insight, what it meant 
when the American warships “Trenton,” “Vandalia” and 
“Nipsic” ranged up alongside of the German warships 
“Adler,” “Eber” and “Olga” and the British warship 
“Calliope” stood between holding the balance of power. 
President Cleveland was known to be no jingo. He was 
80 averse to expansion in the Pacific that he tried to 
give back Hawaii to her savage queen. So when he called 
upon Congress to appropriate six hundred thousand dol- 
lars for immediate use in the protection of American 
interests in Samoa there was no opposition except from 
those who thought he should have taken even stronger 
action when the Germans in Apia harbor violated a 


fundamental American principle by searching our ves- 
sels. Senator Reagan called for armed opposition to “the 
arrogant power.” Senator Frye said that no fourth class 
European power would stand what the United States 
had stood from Germany. It was the expectation of the 
world that the American and British vessels would soon 
be in conflict with the German. In fact the newspapers 
reported firing had already begun. 

Then the storm broke. There were thirteen unlucky 
vessels afloat in Apia Bay when the sun rose. When it 
set there was none left. Twelve were sunk or grounded. 
One, the British “Calliope,” steamed out of the harbor 
mouth against the storm, cheered by the Americans on 
the “Trenton” which she passed as she made her way 
to safety in the’open sea. 

If the battle had been fought. the loss of shipping 
could not have been greater. Of the crew of the Ameri- 
can “Vandalia” forty-three were lost. Of eighty Ger- 
mans on the “Eber” only four were saved. It seemed as 
tho Nature had tried to put to shame the destructive 
efforts of man. When the news reached Europe and 
America the horror of it banished all thoughts of war. 
But those on the spot did not know that the danger was 
over, so Admiral Kimberly collected his shipwrecked 
men and paraded them on the beach while the band 
played “Hail Columbia.” It would make a scene for a 
historical painter—if our American artists were not so 
exclusively occupied with purple cows and mermaids— 
the green background of volcanic peaks, the stormy sea 
in the foreground dashing against the vessels stranded 
upon the coral reef, the tattered palm trees along the 
beach, the ruins of nipa huts and corrugated iron shops, 
and amid this devastation two separating bands of cast- 
aways, just snatched from the jaws of death but ready 
to enter them again at command of their countries. 

But no such commands were given. Ten years later 
the British “Porpoise” and the American “Philadelphia” 
joined in a bombardment of Apia, but since then Samoa 
has been at peace. To put an end to the dispute England 
withdrew her claims to Samoa and Germany and the 
United States divided the islands between them. Now it 
is New Zealand instead of Germany which holds Apia 
and Stevenson’s wish has come true. 








THE VISION OF PROPHETS AND BARDS 

ECAUSE war is so utterly devilish, and has sunk 

to such a level of meanness, hiding in muddy ditches, 
retreating many miles away to hurl bombs on whom they 
may hit, at safe distance shooting with superior guns a 
flying foe, bombarding cathedrals, burning libraries and 
universities, raiding defenseless towns, devising and 
singing revenge and hate; therefore this is the time to 
dream of the sweetness of peace and the return of the 
Saturnian Age, an age that never was, but will be if 
perennial longings and prayers can bring it. 

It is no siren song, this of Hebrew prophet and Greek 
sage and Roman bard and Persian seer and the in- 
spired singers of every age. “They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares,” says Isaiah, “and learn war 
no more.” Then “righteousness and praise shall spring 
forth before all the nations,” and “none shall hurt or 
destroy in all God’s holy mountain.” And he that had 
the vision in Patmos saw the angel come down from 
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Heaven with the key of the abyss and the chain to close 
and seal Hell for a thousand years. 

So Plato, mouthpiece of the wisest of the Greeks, 
turned aside from the riot of the Persian war to tell of 
the well-governed Atlantis, to be followed in our later 
centuries by Bacon’s New Atlantis and More’s Utopia, 
and he gave the longest of his dialogs to design a Re- 
public founded on philosophy and justice, a state “in 
which they only shall rule who are truly rich, not in 
silver and gold, but in virtue and wisdom, which are the 
true blessings of life.” And so, after the wars of Cesar, 
the twin Augustan poets looked for the Golden Age and 
seemed to see it close at hand. He who sang Iulus, pro- 
genitor of Julius Cesar, promised Pollio that the spin- 
dles of the accordant Fates should hasten the day when 
war should cease, when navies should no more vex the 
seas, and herds no more fear the huge lions, and when 
the fields and flocks of every land should supply the 
wants of all. His brother poet took up the refrain, and 
in the nation’s secular prayer to Apollo and Diana fore- 
saw the day when— 


Faith now and Peace shall back to earth return, 
Honor and ancient Chastity revive; 

Forgotten Virtue dare appear again 

And richest Plenty fill her freshening horn. 


Space would fail us to cite the poets of our own tongue 
only who have had the same sweet vision. Listen to the 
youth who sang as no other boy ever sang: 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Shall down descend to men 

Orbed in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy shall sit between 

: Orbed in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering, 

And Heaven as at some festival 

Shall open wide the gates of her high palace wall. 


And we must mention him who struck Virgil’s lyre 
with a diviner fervor: 


All crime shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale; 
Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from Heaven descend. 
No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes; 

. Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a plowshare end. 


We have quoted Milton and Pope; we add only, out of 
many from the prophet Tennyson: 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing love of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old; 

Ring in the thousand years of Peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Not yet, shriek the jangling iron throats of War. But 
the prophet and the bard and the peace-song of Bethle- 
hem will ere long shame the discord of courts and kings, 
for this year’s worst of all wars will hasten the years 
of peace. 


Yet with the war of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angels’ strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring; 

Oh! hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


AMERICAN MADE RATTAN 


ERE is an opportunity for getting hold of a branch 

of American trade that properly belongs to us any- 
way. The war has disclosed the curious fact that the 
chair-makers of the United States have been getting 
their rattan from the Philippines by way of Germany! 
The crude rattan raised in the southern Philippines is 
mostly shipped first to the British port of Singapore, 
then to the German port of Hamburg, where it is ma- 
chined and made ready for use, and then it comes to 
America, where, of course, the purchaser pays for all of 
the English and German middlemen thru whose hands 
it has passed. Now that this roundabout route is blocked, 
why not short-circuit it and get our rattan direct from 
our own islands? 

The sika of Palawan is the best rattan in the world, 
with the possible exception of that from Borneo, and 
the supply is large in other forests of the Philippines. 
Surely Uncle Sam will feel more comfortable when he 
is sitting on the front porch of an evening in a chair 
grown and shipped and made under the American flag. 








A BATTLE-BORN UNIVERSITY 
HE Germans are determined not to let the stress 
of conflict interfere with the continued develop- 
ment of that phase of their culture that has been the ad- 
miration of the outside world, namely their system of 
higher education. A new university has come into exist- 
ence, during the war, at Frankfort on the Main. 

The Kaiser had signed its charter on August 1, the 
same day as the declaration of war against Russia, and 
on its opening day sent a telegram from the field re- 
gretting that “the defense of the Fatherland” prevented 
his attending the inauguration in person. The greatest 
of German universities, Berlin, opened its doors in a 
time of strife second only to the present, for it dates 
from 1809, and Leyden, the greatest of the Dutch uni- 
versities, owed its origin to the siege of that city by the 
Spanish in 1574. 

The city of Frankfort has long been ambitious to 
have a university of its own, partly because its growing 
importance demands that it be put on an equality with 
the cities of eastern Germany in this respect, partly be- 
cause it wanted an institution of a different kind; a uni- 
versity that would give proper recognition to the prac- 
tical arts and sciences and a university that would be 
free from the aristocratic and sectarian traditions which 
were particularly obnoxious in a city whose population 
consists largely of Jews. So we find in this new univer- 
sity only three faculties of the conventional four. Law, 
medicine and philosophy are present, but instead of 
the fourth, theology, we find two other departments, 
natural science and economic and social science. This 
last will incorporate the previously existing Academy of 
Social and Commercial Science, which had last year over 
a thousand students. One of its objects is the training 
of public officials and business men, whom the Germans 
very curiously seem to regard as needing education. Ap- 
parently they have never heard of our American theory 
that every man knows by natural instinct the art of 
mayoring or of salesmanship. 

The University of Frankfort also includes other ex- 
isting institutions of learning, among them the Royal 
Institution of Experimental Therapy, under the direc- 
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tion of Dr. Paul Ehrlich, discoverer of salvarsan. The 
endowment is two million dollars and the city will give 
it a liberal appropriation. It starts off with forty-nine 
professors, thirteen assistant professors and eighteen 
docents. Like the other German universities, it is coedu- 
cational. 

Americans will watch the development of the new uni- 
versity with especial interest, for it represents move- 
ments of growing strength in this country. Many of our 
institutions have added courses in commerce and civic 
affairs and our municipal and urban universities have 
become of such importance that they have started the 
new year with a National Association for codperation in 
the development of city activities. It is eminently fitting 
that the ancient Free City of Frankfort should be a 
leader in the movement for municipal universities. 








WISE AS SERPENTS 


HERE lies on our table a startling refutation of 

the common notion that a missionary magazine is 
dull. World Outlook, with a news-stand cover, striking 
illustrations, ingenious and varied “makeup,” and 
sprightly “copy,” is so completely attractive as to de- 
ceive the unwary reader into regarding it as a frankly 
secular affair. “World Outlook,” say the editors, who 
represent the Board of Foreign Missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, “aims to be a journal of the 
future.” It certainly succeeds as a journal of the present. 








SHAW’S FABLE FARCE 

NLY Shaw could have done it, and he never did it 

before; to use an early Christian legend as the plot 
for hilarious horseplay comedy, to make fun out of the 
martyrs without making fun of them, to introduce an- 
achronisms for the purpose of making an historical 
scene true to life, to present the most serious of modern 
problems in the discussion of the questions of offering 
incense to Diana and of fighting in the Coliseum, these 
are what Shaw has done in Androcles and the Lion, 
which was published in Everybody’s in September and 
is now being produced by Granville Barker in New York. 
We must also not forget to mention that this war-play 
was written before the war, as Shaw with his character- 
istic lack of diffidence reminds us in his note written 
for the New York production: 

Finally, a word must be said about the prophetic char- 
acter given to this play by the outbreak of war, which fol- 
lowed it so soon. In Ferrovius you have not only an 
individual character of a familiar type, but a historic symbol 
of humanity, captivated by the fascination of the Christian 
doctrine and passionately embracing it, only to discover at 
the first blast of the war trumpet that his real god is still 
Mars, and his Christianity only an admiration, an aspira- 
tion, a glimpse of a higher future, after all. Readers of the 
author’s Common Sense About the War will remember the 
passage in which he calls on the Christian churches to close 
their doors until the war is over, and not to put Mars in the 
place of Christ on their altars. In this he is obviously holding 
up the example of Ferrovius in this play, who quite simply 
and honestly gives up his pretension to Christianity after 
his pe | victory in the arena, and confesses himself 
a disciple of Mars, whilst retaining his conviction that tho 


“the Christian God is not yet,” he will have the last word 
when all our pseudo-Christians are dust. 


Ferrovius, the strong man, is a match for Ursus of 
Quo Vadis with only such difference as there is between 
a Sienkiewicz and a Shaw. The lion, with his hind legs 
kneed the wrong way, is as funny as his prototype in 
the “Wizard of Oz,” but this does not detract from the 


inherent dignity of his surgeon and waltzing partner, 
Androcles, the real hero of the play tho most unheroic 
of aspect. Androcles is more than Tolstoyan, he goes 
back to St. Francis at least, if not to Buddha, who gave 
himself as food to the starving lioness. This gives Shaw 
his chance to preach vegetarianism on the sly. As for 
the jolly Christian martyrs, we have no fault to find 
with them, remembering how St. Lawrence jested on 
the gridiron. 


UNCLE SAM’S TREASURE SHIP 


HEN Jason sailed the “Argo” it was only on the 

homeward voyage that she carried treasure. But 
U. S. S. “Jason,” a mere collier, is a treasure ship out- 
bound and homebound alike. In November we saw her 
sail with Christmas gifts for Europe; now she is return- 
ing freighted with exhibits for our own Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

The last gift was unloaded at Salonica. Then the 
“Jason” steamed to Pirzus and Genoa, where one set of 
allies—Germany, Austria, and Hungary—sent their ex- 
hibits aboard. At Marseilles she took on the French and 
Belgian consignments, at Barcelona those from Spain 
and Portugal. After a stop at Plymouth for what British 
merchants are sending, and the Scandinavian, Dutch 
and Russian exhibits, she sails home and thru the 
Canal to San Francisco. The Belgian showing is doubly 
interesting. It is pathetically historic, now, and its pres- 
ence here involves the friendly codéperation of France, 
whose railways carried it free to Marseilles. 

It will be remembered that the effort to make the 
Panama-Pacific an international exposition in the widest 
sense failed because England and Germany had made 
an agreement not to participate. Now that the war has 
broken all bonds between the two countries Germany is 
going to exhibit and will use more than 40,000 square 
feet of space at San Francisco. 

If the United States sent some joy to Europe by the 
Christmas Ship, this second cargo brings its recompense, 
for without these contributions from the belligerents 
the Exposition would have lacked much that was needed 
to round out its significance. And there in the “Jason’s” 
hold, where Belgian and German products lie side by 
side, there is a satirical—and cheerful—bit of interna- 
tionalism rare enough on the war-troubled seas today. 








Professor Rudolf Eucken of Jena University, in pro- 
testing against taking Bernhardi, whom he has never 
read, as the exponent of the German spirit, says: 

I will guarantee to show any great people in any light 
that is desired, peaceful or warlike, soft or hard, believing 
or unbelieving, if I am allowed to select any portions I like 


out of its literature, and to pin the whole people to them. 
In this way one can prove what one likes. 


This is quite true, but unfortunately the Germans are 
now behaving as tho they had read more of Bernhardi 
than of Eucken. 








According to the antis the right of suffrage depends 
upon the ability to bear arms. Therefore we may expect 
them to petition the Czar to give the ballot to Olga 
Krasilnikoff, the girl who took part in nineteen Polish 
battles without being discovered, until on being wounded 
in the foot she was taken to the Moscow hospital. The 
Czar, not being an anti, has bestowed upon her the Cross 
of St. George instead of the vote. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


February 15—Germans driving Rus- 
sians back in Poland north of Vis- 
tula. Forty British and French 
aeroplanes bombard Belgian cities. 


the last house. Our beautiful Mazurian 
country is a wilderness. What cannot 
be replaced has been lost, but I know 
myself to be one with every German 
when I solemnly promise that every- 
thing within human power shall be 


would cut off the connection between 
Petrograd and Warsaw except by a 
roundabout southern route and prob- 
ably compel the surrender of the 
Polish capital. 





February 16—Austrians and Germans 
defeat Russians on Sereth River, 
Bukowina. American foodship “Wil- 
helmina” from New York to Ham- 
burg seized by British. 

February 17—Austrians defeat Rus- 
sians in Dukla Pass. Russians evac- 
uate Czernowitz and retire beyond 
Pruth River. 


February 18—French repulse Ger- 
man attacks in Champagne and Ar- 
gonne. German proclamation declar- 
ing war zone about England and 
Ireland takes effect. 

February 19-—German submarines tor- 

io French steamer “Dinorah” and 
orwegian tanker “Belridge”’ from 
New Orleans in Channel, but nei- 
ther sunk. Germans direct attack 
toward Narew River, Poland. 


February 20—Germans approach Novo 
Georgievsk, strongest of Polish fort- 
resses. French gain in Vosges Moun- 


tains. 




















The victory of the 
Germans east of the 
Mazurian Lakes 
seems to have been greater than was 
at first reported. The German General 
Staff claims to have taken 64,000 
prisoners and to have inflicted terri- 
ble losses upon the enemy in killed 
and wounded. The Russians were al- 
most enveloped before they knew it 
by the two wings of the German 
army, which closed in upon them 
from north and south by swift night 
marches. The left wing formed be- 
hind Insterburg and advanced thru 
Pilkallen to the frontier, then swept 
southward on the Russian side of the 
line. On the night of February 10 
this column captured 10,000 prison- 
ers and seventy-five camp kitchens. 
A furious snowstorm and muddy 
roads delayed the Germans, so that 
part of the Russian forces in this 
region managed to escape the trap 
and retreat to their own country. 

The German left, which passed by 
Johannisburg to the south of the 
Mazurian Lakes, was equally success- 
ful, and the Fifty-seventh Russian 
was almost wiped out, losing 5000 
men as prisoners. 

Emperor William was present dur- 
ing the fighting in the center and 
afterward reviewed his troops in 
Lyck. In his telegram from the front 
to the Imperial Chancellor in Berlin 
reporting the victory he says: 

My joy was tempered by the sight 
of that one time so flourishing region 
which for long weeks has been in the 
hands of an enemy without human 


feelings. The enemy has in senseless 
fury destroyed during his flight almost 


The Recovery of 
East Prussia 


done to create anew fresh life from the All of the fighting so far, terrific as 
ruins. 


it has been, may be compared to the 
The Germans are not driving in of outposts before a line 
content with clearing of entrenchments. For the Germans 
the Russians out of have merely reached the foremost of 
East Prussia, but are carrying the the Russian fortifications. The estab- 
war into the enemy’s country and lished line of defense in Poland is, 
have continued their advance east- for reasons already stated, placed 
ward toward the Niemen (Memel) not at the frontier but along the tri- 
River, which parallels the frontier at angle formed by the Vistula and its 
a distance of fifty miles. This is de- chief tributary, the Narew River. 
fended by three fortresses, Kovno, The famous “Polish Quadrilateral” 
Olita and Grodno, forming the north- is composed of the four fortresses of 
ern part of the chain which extends Warsaw, Novo Georgievsk, Ivangorod 
down the Narew River to Warsaw. on the Vistula and Brest-Litovsk on 
The Germans tried to break thru this the Bug. The line is completed by a 
chain last fall, but were defeated at chain of fortresses of varying 
Suwalki and Augustowo, If they suc- strength along the Niemen and Na- 
ceed this time they will be able -to rew rivers. It remains to be seen, 
cut the railroad which runs behind for the Germans have so far not been 
this chain of fortifications. This able to prove, whether these strong- 


The German 
Advance 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE 


The above map shows the great change made in the eastern situation. During the past week 
the Russians have been driven out of the territory lightly shaded into the darker area of the 
map. In Poland north of the Vistula the Germans have retaken Lipno, Sierpec and Plock, and 
are now only fifteen miles from the key fortress of the Russian line of defense, Novo Georgievsk. 
e Russians, who had occupied East Prussia as far as the Mazurian Lakes, were suddenly 
attacked from north and south by the German forces moving along the frontier. The German 
left moved eastward from Insterburg and then struck south, while the right, advancing south 
of the lake district by Johannisburg, attacked from this quarter. The Germans are now within 
reach of the river fortresses from Osowiec to Warsaw (represented on the map by stars) 
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holds will collapse under attack as 
quickly as Liége and Namur, or will 
resist them indefinitely, like Verdun. 
Doubtless Hindenburg would rather 
undertake to capture Warsaw than 
to carry the Yser Canal. The lesson 
of the war is that the only reliable 
ramparts are those that are made of 
men. Give them shovels, guns and 
plenty of ammunition and they will 
be safer in the open than beneath 
the shelter of a Gruson chilled-steel 
cupola. 

In order to prevent the Germans 
from utilizing the railroads in an in- 
vasion of Russia the Russian rail- 
roads were built with a different 
width of track from the standard 
gage of Western Europe and Amer- 
ica, four feet eight and a half inches. 
The five-foot Russian gage is no 
doubt better than the ordinary, but 
the constant necessity of changing 


cars at the frontier has seriously im- 
peded the foreign trade of Russia, 
and the supposed military advantage 
seems likely to prove illusory, for the 
Germans have had their rolling stock 
fitted with adjustable wheels so they 
may also be run on the wider Rus- 
sian road. But, on the other hand, if 
the Russians come to invade Ger- 
many they will not be able to employ 
the numerous German railroads un- 
til they can capture enough engines 
and cars, and these, of course, will 
be run out of their reach as rapidly 
as possible, 


During the first 
week of September 
the Russians occu- 
pied, without resistance, Czernowitz 
(pronounced Cher’-no-vitz), the cap- 
ital of Bukowina. In December they 
completed the conquest of the prov- 


The Recovery of 
Bukowina 
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TO-DAY’S FIGHTING—BACK TO THE BARRACKS AFTER DUTY IN THE TRENCHES 


Germans who have taken part in the heavy fighting at Soissons returning, mud-stained but unhurt, 
to their quarters. These troopers are billoted in substantial cottages of the French village 


ince as far as the Rumanian fron- 
tier. Then the tide of war turned and 
ever since they have been on the re- 
treat, closely prest by the Austrian 
troops. It is reported from Budapest 
that the onslaught of the Austrians 
was so sudden as to capture the Rus- 
sian General Staff and the com- 
mander-in-chief committed suicide. 

The retreat of the Russians from 
southern Bukowina was accom- 
plished under the greatest difficul- 
ties. The weather was twenty de- 
grees below zero and the snow thru 
which the Siberian troops had to 
make their way was in places over 
four feet deep. The defiles had been 
obstructed by felling trees and while 
the Siberians were breaking thru the 
Tyroleans fired upon them from the 
mountains and rolled down rocks 
upon them. 

The Russians, outnumbered and 
unable to bring reinforcements into 
Bukowina because of the absence of 
railroads, did not attempt to make a 
stand until they got beyond the Se- 
reth River, about fifteen miles south 
of the capital of the crownland. Here 
they fortified a strong position on 
top of a plateau behind the river val- 
ley. The Austrians bombarded this 
line on February 15 and 16 and final- 
ly charged across the Sereth in the 
face of the enemy’s fire. This fight 
was witnessed by the correspondent 
of the London Chronicle and New 
York Times, and he gives us almost 
the only description we have had of 
the fighting on the eastern theater: 

Early today masses of the enemy ad- 
vanced at three points, and their as- 
saults seemed utterly regardless of 
losses. Pursuing their favorite tactics 
of smashing thru at any cost as long 
as they gained the bottom of the val- 
ley, they beaan climbing the opposite 
slope. The Russian artillery soon found 
the range and simply swept the enemy 
away as they attempted to advance. 

It was a grand spectacle in the snow- 
carpeted valley, and from the hillsides 
there was a continuous roar of heavy 
artillery, the harsh, snappy sound of 
the machine guns joining in the terrible 
symphony of death. Wave after wave 
of gray-coated Austrians and Germans 
came on anew, passing over the bodies 
of their slain comrades, and then would 
melt away to disintegrate as if they 
were sO many men of snow suddenly 
exposed to the spring sunshine. 

-The glistening white surface of the 
valley was discolored with groaps of 
inanimate objects which a few hours 
before had been living men. They died 
there in thousands, annihilated by the 
Russian fire. Some there were who suc- 
ceeded in crossing the shell-swept val- 
ley of death, and, climbing the slope, 
confronted the Russians, only to meet 
their end by a deadly fire at short range 
from the entrenched positions. 

Isolated groups of what had once 
been whole brigades flung themselves 
against the parapets of the trenches 
behind which was arranged the brown- 
coated Russian line fighting with the 
fierce and deadly desperation of men 
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prepared to face extermination in pref- 
erence to yielding. 


The Russians defeated in the bat- 
tle of the Sereth were obliged to 
abandon Czernowitz, for they were 
threatened on the west by another 
army which had crost the Carpathi- 
ans into Galicia and advanced down 
the Pruth River. Accordingly the 
Russians evacuated Bukowina and 
withdrew beyond the Pruth. This has 
been an unlucky river for the Rus- 
sians, for it was on the Pruth that 
Peter the Great met defeat 200 years 
ago. 

This new movement of the Austri- 
ans cuts the Russian forces in two 
and may possibly lead to the regain- 
ing of Lemberg, the Galician capital, 
or to the relief of the beleaguered 
fortress of Przemysl, especially if, as 
the Budapest reports claim, the Rus- 
sians have also been defeated in 
Dukla Pass, south of Przemysl, with 
the loss of many thousands. 


In reply to the Ameri- 
can note, published in 
full in our last week’s 
issue, calling attention to the dan- 
ger arising from the use of the 
American flag by British merchant 
vessels, the British Government 
makes the following statements: 


It would, therefore, be unreasonable 
to expect his Majesty’s Government to 
pass legislation forbidding the use of 
foreign flags by British merchant ves- 
sels to avoid capture by the enemy, 
now that the German Government have 
announced their intention to sink mer- 
chant vessels at sight with their non- 
combatant crews, cargoes, and papers, 
a proceeding hitherto regarded by the 
opinion of the world not as war, but 
piracy. 

It is felt that the United States Gov- 
ernment could not fairly ask the Brit- 
ish Government to order British mer- 
chant vessels to forego a means, always 
hitherto permitted, of escaping not only 
capture, but the much worse fate of 
sinking and destruction. 

Great Britain always has, when a 
neutral, accorded to vessels of other 
states at war the liberty to use the 
British flag as a means of protection 
against capture, and instances are on 
record when United States vessels 
availed themselves of this facility dur- 
ing the American civil war. It would 
be contrary to fair expectation if now, 
when conditions are reversed, the Uni- 
ted States and neutral nations were to 
grudge to British ships the liberty to 
take similar action. i 

The British Government have no in- 
tention of advising their merchant ship- 
ping to use foreign flags as a general 
practise or to resort to them otherwise 
than for escaping capture or destruc- 
tion. The obligation upon a belligerent 
warship to ascertain definitely for itself 
the nationality and character of a mer- 
chant vessel before capturing it, and a 
fortiori before sinking and destroying 
it, has been universally recognized. 

If that obligation is fulfilled, the 
hoisting of a neutral flag on board a 
British vessel cannot possibly endanger 
neutral shipping, and the British Gov- 


The British 
Reply 


ernment holds that if loss to neutrals 
is caused by disregard of this obliga- 
tion it is upon the enemy vessel dis- 
regarding it and upon the government 
giving the orders that it should be dis- 
regarded that the sole responsibility for 
injury to neutrals ought to rest. 


Last week we _  pub- 
lished the full text of 
the American warning 
to Germany against the risk to neu- 
tral shipping thru,the establishment 
of a war zone about England and Ire- 
land. The main points of the German 
reply are as follows: 


At the very beginning of the war 
Germany immediately agreed -to the 
proposal of the American Government 
to ratify the new Declaration of Lon- 
don, and took over its contents un- 
altered, and without formal obligation, 
into her prize law. 

The German Government has obeyed 
these rules, even when they were dia- 
metrically opposed to her military in- 
terests. For instance, Germany allowed 


The German 
Reply 


the transportation of provisions to 
England from Denmark until today, 
tho she was well able, by her sea forces, 
to prevent it. In contradistinction to 
this attitude, England has not even 
hesitated at a second infringement of 
international law, if by such means she 
could paralyze the peaceful commerce 
of Germany with neutrals. . 

In view of this situation, Germany, 
after six months of patient waiting, 
sees herself obliged to answer Great 
Britain’s murderous method of naval 
warfare with sharp counter-measures. 
If Great Britain in her fight against 
Germany summons hunger as an ally, 
for the purpose of imposing upon a 
civilized people of 70,000,000 the choice 
between destituti n and starvation or 
submission to Great Britain’s commer- 
cial will, then Germany today is deter- 
mined to take up the gauntlet and ap- 
peal to similar allies. 

Germany trusts that the neutrals, 
who so far have submitted to the dis- 
advantageous consequences of Great 
Britain’s hunger war in silence, or 
merely in registering a protest, will 
display toward Germany no smaller 
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THE FRUITS OF BUNDLE DAY 


This youngster has been given a pair of whole shoes and another of rubbers. The bundles gathered 
in New York three weeks ago are being steadily distributed to the unemployed and their families 
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YESTERDAY'S FIGHTING—LISTING THE GERMAN DEAD 


This is part of the section of the war department offices in Berlin in which the official lists of 
dead and injured are made up 


measure of toleration, even if German 
measures, like those of Great Britain, 
present new terrors of naval warfare. 
Moreover, the German Government 
is resolved to suppress with all the 
means at its disposal the importation 
of war material to Great Britain and 
her allies, and she takes it for granted 
that neutral governments, which so 
far have taken no steps against the 
traffic in arms with Germany’s enemies, 
will not oppose forcible suppression by 
Germany of this trade. . . . 
In view of the fact that Germany 
= the first proof of her good will in 
xing a time limit of not less than four- 
teen days before the execation of said 
measures, so that neutral shipping 
might have an opportunity of making 
arrangements to avoid threatened dan- 
ger, this can most surely be achieved 
by remaining away from the naval war 
zone. Neutral vessels which, despite 
this ample notice, which greatly affects 
the achievement of our aims in our war 
against Great Britain, enter these 
closed waters will themselves bear the 
responsibility for any unfortunate acci- 
dents that may occur. Germany dis- 
claims all responsibility for such acci- 
dents and their consequences. .. . 
Germany is ready, finally, to deliber- 
ate with the United States concerning 
any measures which might secure the 
safety of legitimate shipping of neu- 
trals in the war zone. Germany cannot, 
however, forbear to point out that all 
its efforts in this direction may be ren- 
dered very difficult by two circum- 
stances: First, the misuse of neutral 
flags by British merchant vessels, 
which is indubitably known to the’ Uni- 
ted States; second, the contraband 
trade already mentioned, especially in 
war materials, on neutral vessels. 
Regarding the latter point, Germany 
would fain hope that the United States, 
after further consideration, will come to 
a conclusion corresponding to the spirit 
of real neutrality. Regarding the first 
point, the secret order of the British 
Admiralty, recommending to British 


merchant ships the use of neutral flags, 
has been communicated by Germany to 
the United States and confirmed by 
communication with the British For- 
eign Office, which designates this pro- 
cedure as entirely unobjectionable and 
in accordance with British law. British 
merchant shipping immediately fol- 
lowed this advice, as doubtless is known 
to the American Government from the 


incidents of the “Lusitania” and the’ 


“Laertes.” 

Moreover, the British Government 
has supplied arms to British merchant 
ships and instructed them forcibly to 
resist German submarines. In these cir- 
cumstances, it would be very difficult 
for submarines to recognize neutral 
merchant ships, for search in most 
cases cannot be undertaken, seeing that 
in the case of a disguised British ship 
from which an attack may be expected 
the searching party and the submarine 
would be exposed to destruction. 

Great Britain, then, was in a posi- 
tion to make the German measures 
illusory if the British merchant fleet 
persisted in the misuse of neutral flags 
and neutral ships could not otherwise 
be recognized beyond doubt. Germany, 
however, being in a state of necessity, 
wherein she was placec by violation of 
law, must render effective her measures 
in all circumstances, in order thereby 
to compel her adversary to adopt meth- 
ods of warfare corresponding with in- 
ternational law, and so to restore the 
freedom-of the seas, of which Germany 
at all times is the defender and for 
which she today is fighting. 

In order to prevent in the surest 
manner the consequences of confusion 
—tho naturally not so far as mines are 
concerned—Germany r2commends that 
the United States make its ships which 
are conveying peaceful cargoes thru 
the British war zone discernible by 
means of convoys. 

If the United States, in view of the 
weight which it is justified in throwing 
and able to throw into the scales of the 
fate of peoples, should succeed at the 


last moment in removing the grounds 
which make that procedure an obliga- 
tory duty for Germany, and if the 
American Government, in particular, 
should find a way to make the Declara- 
tion of London respected—on behalf, 
also, of those powers which are fight- 
ing on Germany’s side—and thereby 
make possible for Germany legitimate 
importation of the necessaries of life 
and industrial raw material, then the 
German Government could not too high- 
ly appreciate such a service, rendered 
in the interests of humane methods of 
warfare, and would gladly draw con- 
clusions from the new situation. 


n 
What Japan Demands be ‘th Bo vc 
from China sions which 
Japan is demanding of the Chi- 
nese republic is raising serious dis- 
cussion not only in China but quite 
as much in neutral countries which 
fear lest they should mean the clos- 
ing of the “open door.” Official se- 
crecy has been maintained as to the 
contents of the notes exchanged, so 
it is impossible to state with accu- 
racy the extent of the concessions 
demanded or to decide whether they 
involve any infraction of China’s 
sovereignty. The two versions that 
have transpired, one thru Japanese 
and the other thru Chinese sources, 
differ decidedly on some of the most 
important points involved. It appears 
that Japan presented a list of twen- 
ty-one demands, of which the Peking 
Government was willing to consider 
only twelve, maintaining that the 
others involved a derogation of the 
essential rights of the Chinese re- 
public. 

According to the Chinese version 
the Japanese demanded, first, the 
cession of all of the rights in Shan- 
tung acquired and enjoyed by Ger- 
many, including trade privileges in 
the important cities and the right to 
construct a railroad from Kaio-chau 
into the interior of China. 

The second article relates to South 
Manchuria and East Mongolia, in 
which Japan insists for her nation- 
als the privilege of free residence 
and trade and the right to rent and 
purchase lands for manufacture and 
agriculture. The railroads in this re- 
gion are to be exclusively under Jap- 
anese control for ninety-nine years 
and no citizens or subjects of other 
countries are to be allowed to build 
railroads or to make loans in this re- 
gion without the consent of Japan. 
China is required to consult Japan 
before employing advisers or in- 
structors for the conduct of admin- 
istrative, financial or military affairs 
in this region. 

The Japanese claims are not con- 
fined to the northern part of China, 
but in some form affect the whole 
extent of the country from Harbin 
to Canton. China is called upon to 
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permit Japan to build railroads open- 
ing up the interior from Swatow on 
the coast opposite the island of For- 
mosa, which was taken from China 
by Japan in 1895. This line will ex- 
tend to Wu-chang, where the great 
steel works are located, and will tap 
the rich valley of the Yang-tze River. 
Japanese capital shall be employed 
for the development of the province 
of Fukien, opposite Formosa. A joint 
force of Chinese and Japanese shall 
police “the important places in Chi- 
na.” The Japanese are to have the 
right to establish hospitals, missions 
and schools in the interior of China, 
to propagate their religious doctrines 
and to hold land for this purpose. 
China is to purchase from Japan at 
least half the arms and ammunition 
required by the whole country. The 
Government of China is to employ 
influential Japanese advisers for ad- 
ministrative, financial and military 
affairs. China is required not to 
alienate or lease to any third power 
any port or harbor or island on the 
coast of China. 

The Japanese version is said to 
have omitted from this last article 
the words “any third power.” Ac- 
cording to the Japanese their Gov- 
ernment has no designs upon the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China and mere- 
ly seeks the formation and extension 
of its rights in Southern Manchuria 
and East Mongolia and the German 
rights which it has acquired from 
the siege of Tsing-tao. 


a ., The prevailing opin- 
Stip Bal Laid ion at Washington is 
Aside that the Ship Pur- 
chase bill is dead. In a House Demo- 
cratic caucus it was approved, with 
twenty-nine dissenting votes. On the 
following day it was passed in the 
House by a vote of 215 to 121. All of 
the Republicans and nineteen Demo- 
crats were counted in the negative. 
In the Senate, twenty-four hours 
later, the bill, by an informal agree- 
ment, was sent to conference, with a 
provision that it should remain there 
until February 27. 
No one expects that it will then be 
taken up and carried to a vote. The 
end of the session will be near at 


hand, and, in all probability, all of. 


the annual appropriation bills will 
not be passed before adjournment. 
It is understood, however, that an 
extra session will be avoided, and 
that the President opposes the call- 
ing of one. 


In answer to ques- 
tions from the Pub- 
lic Service Commis- 
sions of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, the directors of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 


The New Haven 
Dissolution 
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TO-MORROW’S FIGHTING—BELGIAN RECRUITS IN TRAINING 


In this camp there are 7,600 recruits of 1914, ranging in age from 16 to 24. These boys are 
carrying out rations for distribution 


ford Railroad Company, which has 
been the subject of much litigation, 
has given to them a statement of its 
policy and of the course it is taking 
in compliance with the decree of the 
Federal Court requiring separation 
from many of the subsidiaries which 
it acquired and operated in violation, 
it was alleged, of the Anti-Trust law. 
The company is seeking legislation 
in the three States which will facili- 
tate a readjustment of its finances. 

It will be the policy of the com- 
pany, this statement says, to sell its 
so-called outside properties, the se- 
curities and the real estate which are 
not required for the conduct of its 
business, and to use the proceeds in 
reducing its liabilities and in mak- 
ing needed improvements. It will not 
acquire any interest in properties or 
business other than those which are 
directly and clearly necessary to the 
transportation companies which it is 
allowed to retain. It will “attend 
closely to the business of transporta- 
tion” and so conduct that business 
that “capital requirements will be 
kept at a minimum.” It also promises 
to promote in every reasonable way 
safety, efficiency and economy, and to 
give the public good service. 

Control of the Boston & Maine, the 
Rhode Island trolley companies, and 
a company owning several trolley 
lines in Connecticut has already been 
transferred to trustees. The Berk- 
shire trolleys and part of the steam- 
ship holdings are to be sold. The 
New England Navigation Company, 
operating certain steamship lines, is 
to be wound up and dissolved. Be- 


cause the Central New England Com- 
pany’s line includes the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge route, useful for thru traffic 
to and from the West, it will be re- 
tained, and also stock control of the 
Ontario & Western, a line which 
gives New England direct connection 
with the anthracite coal fields. The 
New York, Westchester & Boston, a 
short branch near New York, will be 
retained as an alternate route into 
that city, and because of a belief that 
in time it will be a paying invest- 
ment, but $4,000,000 worth of real 
estate along the line is to be sold. 
The statement shows how much 
progress has been made in the work 
of dissolution or disintegration of 
the combination which the Govern- 
ment attacked in the courts. 


José Caro, the Span- 
ish Minister expelled 
from Mexico by Car- 
ranza, was carried to Havana on a 
Spanish ship. There is no evidence 
that Spain has appealed to European 
powers, but complaints to our Gov- 
ernment from Madrid are expected. 
On account of this incident, and be- 
cause of the deplorable condition of 
the Mexican capital, several ambas- 
sadors of European nations at Wash- 
ington have exprest their anxiety to 
our State Department. The diplo- 
matic representatives in Mexico have 
refused to go to Vera Cruz, because 
acceptance of Carranza’s invitation 
would be equivalent to a recognition 
of his Government. But they cannot 
discuss international questions with 
those who control the capital without 
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Carranza 
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TO-MORROW’S FIGHTING—A NEW ARMY DRILLING IN ENGLAND 
Part of the Canadian forces which have been encamped on Salisbury Plain marching into position to be reviewed by King George 


going to that port, as Carranza’s re- 
cent order forbids General Obregon 
or any other officer to listen to them. 
Last week the railway to Vera Cruz 
was cut by Zapata’s men, and Obre- 
gon, who had gone to the coast for a 
conference with the First Chief, was 
unable to return. This suggested a 
false report that Carranza’s forces 
had withdrawn from the capital, and 
that Obregon was dead. The diplo- 
mats have permission from their 
governments to leave the city and to 
withdraw from Mexico, if they think 
they ought to do so. 

Secretary Bryan has shown re- 
spect for Carranza’s order, and has 
directed Mr. Silliman, the represen- 
tative of President Wiison, to move 
from the capital to Vera Cruz. But 
this.does not imply recognition of 
Carranza’s Government. On the oth- 
er hand, Carranza is in disfavor at 
Washington because he has scarcely 
noticed a sharp warning sent to him 
by our Government six weeks ago 
concerning the harsh treatment of 
Spaniards by his forces. Eight had 
been killed in the vicinity of Pueblo, 
and nearly fifty were in prison, ex- 
pecting that they would be put to 
death. Carranza merely replied that 
an investigation would be made. It 
is partly on account of his course 
with respect to this matter that his 
representative at Washington, Eliseo 
Arredondo, accompanied by his coun- 
sel, Charles A. Douglas, has gone 
down to Vera Cruz. They will tell the 
First Chief that he has not shown 
sufficient regard for the views of our 
Government. 

Something will be said to him, 
also, about the treatment of W. O. 
Jenkins, consular agent of the United 
States at Pueblo. Mr. Jenkins was 
first arrested and imprisoned by Za- 
pata. Then Zapata was driven away 
by Carranza’s forces, by whom the 
consular agent was arrested, beaten 
and placed before a firing squad to 
be shot. An officer saved his life by 
demanding that he should be taken 
before General Obregon. The latter 
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released him and sent to Washington 
an apology. But our Government in- 
sists that those who abused Mr. Jen- 
kins shall be punished. 

Residents of the capital are suffer- 
ing for lack of food. Obregon has 
taken one-tenth of the supplies held 
by grocers, and is selling to the poor 
at very low prices. There is scarcity 
of food in many parts of Mexico, and 
organized government has almost 
ceased to exist in several states. 


After taking pos- 
session of Guada- 
lajara, Villa pur- 
sued the retreating soldiers of Car- 
ranza in the direction of the Pacific 
coast. Not far from Manzanillo he 
overtook them and killed 200 in a 
battle. He seeks control of that port, 
in order that he may receive there 
9000 rifles and 3,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition which are coming to 
him from San Diego. Returning to 
Aguascalientes, he said that he 
would soon move against Tampico. 
Recent reports about military opera- 
tions have been vague and conflict- 
ing. Angeles remains in command of 
Villa’s men in the vicinity of Mon- 
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Factions 
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terey. It is said that Raoul and Emi- 
lio Madero have quarreled with him 
and gone away because he took into 
his army men who had been officers 
under Huerta, Gutierrez, formerly 
provisional President, who fled from 
the capital with a small force, has 
been besieging Saltillo. He repre- 
sents no one but himself. His over- 
tures to Carranza and Obregon were 
rejected. 

In the northwest there has been 
little or no fighting. Several weeks 
ago, General Juan Cabral was sent 
to the vicinity of Naco by Villa, to 
supersede General Maytorena. The 
latter quarreled with him and put 
him in prison. Cabral escaped and 
fled to Arizona, saying he would 
have no more to do with Mexico. 
Last week, however, he and Mayto- 
rena settled their differences and the 
exile returned to his 2000 soldiers, 
who had been in camp near the Mor- 
mon colony in the Bavispe River dis- 
trict. It is reported that General 
Benavides, who left Villa and fought 
against him, has committed suicide 
in a village near Queretaro, because 
Villa refused to take him back. 

At the capital, Rafael Zabaran, 
Carranza’s Minister of the Interior, 
has made an agreement with the la- 
bor unions. In consideration of his 
promise that Carranza, if successful, 
will help them, they have undertaken 
to supply municipal guards that shall 
take the places of soldiers, and also 
to form a brigade for the army. Car- 
ranza says that this agreement adds 
100,000 men to his active force. 
There have been many arrests at the 
capital, owing to the discovery of 
documents connecting prominent cit- 
izens with Zapata. Johnson, the 
prize-fighter, has arrived at Tampi- 
co, the dispatches say, and will be 
permitted to pass thru the lines on 
his way to Juarez, where he is to 
fight a man named Willard. Duval 
West, a new agent of our Govern- 
ment, has started from El] Paso to 
have conferences with Villa and Car- 
ranza in turn. 
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PLUNGING ALONG TO SINK A MERCHANTMAN—AND TO FLOUT INTERNATIONAL LAW 


THE INVISIBLE BLOCKADE 
BY PARK BENJAMIN 


HE submarine is at the bot- 

i tom of the trouble which has 

caused the President’s notes 
of protest to Germany and England 
concerning the invisible blockade. 
The military questions involved are 
those which arise from the use of a 
neutral flag by the menaced British 
merchant vessels and the conditions 
which attend the threatened employ- 
ment of the submarine, 

The display of false colors in order 
to deceive the enemy at sea is an old 
ruse. A war vessel usually adopts it 
in order to lure the enemy within 
range of her guns. The object of the 
merchantman, on the other hand, is 
to induce the enemy to keep away. 
The disguise in both cases is often 
carried much further. In the old 
days, before the advent of the iron- 
clad, wooden warships were usually 
painted black, with a white stripe 
around them, checkered by the gun- 
ports. Nothing was more common 
than for merchant vessels to paint 
their hulls in the same way, the black 
squares on the white stripe being 
then merely imitation gun-ports. 
This was often done by whalers and 
other ships venturing into far dis- 
tant seas where piracy was to be ex- 
pected, and probably many an old 
sailing craft has owed to the decep- 
tion her immunity from piratical at- 
tack. So also it was customary to 
change the sails and rigging to re- 
move features peculiar to men-of- 
war or characteristic of some partic- 
ular nationality. This was frequently 
done by our own ships during the 
Civil War. In the summer of 1863 
the sloop-of-war “Macedonian,” then 
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a practise vessel for the midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy, while making 
her cruise in European waters, on 
being warned that she might fall in 
with the “Alabama” disguised her- 
self to resemble a Spanish merchant- 
man, and not only did she wear a 
Spanish ensign, but she had people 
about her decks suitably drest to 
represent Spanish seamen. She was 
a slow sailing vessel, while the “Ala- 
bama” was a fast steamer, but the 
latter would have stood little chance 
if once lured within range of the 
““Macedonian’s” battery: -The fixed 
rule relative to warships is that 
before they fire any gun in bat- 
tle, the false colors must be re- 
placed by the national ensign, usu- 
ally then displayed not only at the 
staff but at every masthead. Nor 
can any vessel use a foreign national 
flag other than temporarily to meet 
an emergency, without inviting from 
the nation whose colors she has ap- 
priated such a protest as the Presi- 
dent has already sent to Great 
Britain. 

Warships are easily distinguished 
by their build or peculiar features 
such as the cage masts of our own 
vessels. Even when they are convert- 
ed merchantmen the long coach-whip 
pennant which all warships carry at 
the masthead and which private ves- 
sels never display indicates their 
character. Every warship today is 
provided with silhouettes of the prin- 
cipal warships of all navies, and 
from these the stranger can often be 
recognized when many miles distant. 

On the other hand, a warship de- 
siring to avoid recognition will 


change her silhouette outline, as for 
example, by an additional dummy 
smokestack made of canvas, or by 
erecting canvas screens about her 
decks which in outline may look like 
turrets, or work other changes in 
the apparent shape of her super- 
structure. There is, however, nothing 
to prevent a war vessel from board- 
ing another war vessel if she deems 
it necessary in order to determine 
the latter’s true character, and this 
was done in Manii. by Admiral | 
Dewey upon the arrival of the Ger- 
man ships. When the German Ad- 
miral objected and declared his flag 
to be a sufficient identification, Ad- 
miral Dewey sententiously replied 
that bunting could be bought for fifty 
cents a yard. 

A merchant vessel, however, is 
never identified in war times by her 
flag, but by her papers, which are ex- 
amined under the right of visit and 
search accorded by international law. 
These papers include, for example, 
her register, as a ship engaged in 
foreign trade or her license for coast- 
ing trade, her shipping articles and 
crew list, the manifest of her cargo, 
her clearance permitting her to leave 
her last port, her log-book, bills of 
lading, bill of health, and so on, and 
must be produced by the captain and 
exhibited to the boarding officer. If 
the latter is satisfied that the ship 
should not be detained or captured 
he makes a record of. his visit in her 
log-book with much particularity as 
to time and place for the information 
of the next vessel which may over- 
haul her. 

The futility of such famous trans- 
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On February 15, three days before the invisible blockade was to 


begin, a submarine torpedoed 
“Dulwich” 


(Hull-Roven). Her crew escaped 

Atlantic liners as the “Lusitania” or 

“Mauretania” hoisting the American 

flag in order to conceal their nation- 

ality is obvious. German naval offi- 

cers know, of course, that no such 
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vessels are owned in the United 
States, nor would they be deceived 
as to their identity no matter what 
colors might be displayed. If the 
“Lusitania” really expected to mis- 
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without warning another British vessel, the 


lead a possible assailant, she would 
have shown not merely a false ensign 
but a false distinguishing signal— 
the string of small flags which cor- 
respond to her name in the interna- 
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tional signal book. All warships can 
read these flags. 

It has been suggested that the 
“Lusitania” used our flag to give 
warning that American citizens 
were on board. The flag has no 
such accepted meaning. When it 
is hoisted in its proper place 
on the staff at the stern or at the 
peak of a gaff on the after-mast, 
it shows simply nationality and 
would doubtless be given that signifi- 
cation if displayed anywhere by a 
vessel having no other flags set. But 
ordinarily if hoisted at the foremast 
head, it indicates the country to 
which the vessel plies from her home 
port; if union down, it is a signal of 
distress, and if fastened in the 
shrouds it calls for the visit of the 
quarantine authorities. In addition 
to the national flag and that of the 
country to which the voyage is made, 
all ocean liners and many other mer- 
chantmen carry house flags indica- 
tive of their ownership. Thus to a 
false ensign and a false name signal 
the “Lusitania,” in order to complete 
her deception, so far as flags could 
compass it, might have added the em- 
blem of some foreign owner, like the 
blue eagle of the American line or 
the green-white-green stripes of the 
Holland line, and so have worn all 
the flag habiliments of a neutral 
liner. The Dutch and Scandinavian 
vessels traversing the “zone” have 
painted their names and colors on 
their sides and are using electric 
signs at night; but, as British ships 
can give false information in this 
way as well as any other, the value 
of the expedient is not clear. 

But, as said in the beginning, the 
basis of the trouble is the submarine, 
which now comes to unsettle the sage 
conclusions of Hague Conventions, 
London Declarations and the other 
latter-day codifications of interna- 
tional law. A prize having been tak- 
en, whether an enemy’s vessel or that 
of a neutral, must be brought into 
port for adjudication of the validity 
of the capture unless the safety of 
the captor or the success of the op- 
erations in which he is engaged at 
the time is endangered. In that case 
before the prize is destroyed, all per- 
sons on board must be placed in 
safety and all the ship’s papers and 
other documents relevant to a de- 
cision on the validity of the capture 
must be preserved. If the necessity 
for destruction is not imminent, and 
the burden is on the captor to show 
that it is, he usually keeps the prize 
under his guns until port is reached 
or sends her there in charge of-a 
prize crew. But the submarine can- 
not do this. She may have a light gun 
for use when she is not submerged 
and sufficient to overcome an un- 


armed merchantman, and she can 
force the arrested vessel to send a 
boat to convey on board the officer 
charged with the duty of search. But 
that is all. She can put no prize crew 
on board, for she has no men to 
spare. She cannot bring her prisoner 
into port, for the advent of the light- 
est armed vessel of the enemy will 
cause her incontinently to dive. She 
is so vulnerable herself that a piece 
of old grate bar fired from the brass 
gun which many ships carry for sig- 
naling purposes might sink her at 
short range, and if as is generally 
suspected the liners now in service 
are not wholly unprovided with 
quick-fire modern pieces hidden in 
out-of-the-way places in the hold, her 
triumphant career might be brought 
to a sudden end when least expected. 
What, then, is she to do with the 
human beings on a prize which the 
exigencies of war compel her to de- 
stroy? Up to the present writing, so 
far as is known the crews of British 
vessels meeting this fate have been 
given time enough to take to their 
boats and in one instance the German 
captor considerately towed the latter 
nearly to the shore. But it is hardly 
likely with the “zone” swarming with 
all kinds of craft watching for Ger- 
man submarines that the latter will 
trouble themselves to rescue British 
crews. 

Where there are neutrals on board 
or where a really neutral vessel is 
torpedoed by mistake, the case is dif- 
ferent and the consequences are too 
plainly set forth in the President’s 
note to Germany to need any elucida- 
tion here. To warn neutral vessels 
not to go into the arbitrary zone is 
merely to affirm a “paper” blockade 
which is legally non-existent. The 
proposal in the German reply to 
the President’s protest that every 
American merchantman traversing 
the forbidden area shall be- con- 
voyed by a United States war 
vessel is impracticable. Neutral 
vessels under convoy are exempt 
from search, the belligerent warship 
taking the written word of the com- 
mander of the convoying warship as 
to all the information which could be 
obtained by actually searching the 
vessels in his charge. Even if it is 
believed that this is in error the in- 
vestigating ship can only represent 
the fact to the convoy commander, 
who will determine to what extent, 
if at all, his protection shall be with- 
drawn from the vessel or vessels at 
fault. Any attempt by the belligerent 
to interfere with or attack the con- 
voyed ships would result in an imme- 
diate fight with their protector. As 
no American commander would give 
false assurances, the result would be 
that the determinations which are a 


proper subject for-the belligerents’ 
own search of neutral unconvoyed 
ships would be thrown upon our Gov- 
ernment, which would simply become 
a guarantor of the non-contraband 
character of the cargoes—a function 
which it is extremely unlikely it 
would be willing to assume. Further- 
more, the German reply says that the 
“zone” is to be mined. Surely we can- 
not send our warships into such dan- 
ger. It is safe to conclude that Amer- 
ican merchant ships will continue to 
traverse British, French, Russian, 
Portuguese, Serbian, Montenegrin, 
Japanese, Austrian, Turkish or Ger- 
man “zones” quite as freely as else- 
where and not under convoy. 

The idea of establishing around 
the British Islands an invisible block- 
ade was. proposed by Grand Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz last December, and 
at the same time he took occasion to 
state that Germany was building 
forty new submarines of 900 tons 
displacement, competent to travel 
around the “whole of England and 
remain absent a fortnight.” This is 
probably the flotilla which the Kai- 
ser is reported to have gone to Cux- 
haven recently in order to “bless” 
prior to its departure. 

Meanwhile some definite informa- 
tion as to what the German submar- 
ines have so far accomplished has 
been given to Parliament by the first 
Lord of the Admiralty. Of the 6200 
officers and men representing the 
total naval loss at sea most have been 
victims of submarine attack; but the 
loss in merchant vessels sunk by sub- 
marines in the vicinity of British 
ports appears to be relatively much 
smaller in proportion to the number 
of sailings and arrivals than has 
hitherto been believed. The former 
aggregate 3600 and the latter 4465 
during the last three months, and yet 
the submarines have destroyed but 
fourteen ships in all. This probably 
accounts for the remarkable coolness 
and courage with which the British 
merchant service has taken the some- 
what lurid warnings of the British 
newspapers. After the German sub- 
marine “U-21” had sunk a steamer 
a few miles north of Liverpool, there 
was some apprehension and shipping: 
was held in Belfast and other Irish 
Sea ports; but within a few days: 
traffic was fully resumed and in fact 
abnormal numbers of passengers 
were carried. As the danger zone in- 
cludes the locality in which King 
George’s dreadnoughts are known to 
be assembled, the British are wonder- 
ing why the present menace is re- 
stricted to merchantmen and trans- 
ports and generally seem inclined to 
regard it as “bluff.” On the other 
hand, not having succeeded in their 
drive to Paris, nor accomplished any- 
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thing by coast raids, nor effected 
other than a very moderate scare by 
their Zeppelins, pretty much any ex- 
pedient to worry the enemy may now 
seem justifiable to the Germans, in 
view of the steadily increasing strin- 
gency of their food supply and the 
looming possibilities of the Russian 
fleet, which has four battle-cruisers 
nearing readiness much more pow- 
erful than anything of the kind Ger- 
many possesses (for each carries 
twelve 14-inch guns and can make 
twenty-eight knots speed), besides 
six battleships of the newest type. 
What these ships can do on the North 
German coast in conjunction with the 
Russian army remains to be seen. A 
part of the German fleet must appar- 
ently be sent into the Baltic to meet 
them. That divides the German force 
and leaves the remainder of it in the 
North Sea proportionately weakened 
against British attack. 

The German Embassy in Washing- 
ton avers that British merchant 
ships have been “instructed to sail 
in groups and to ram German sub- 


marines while examination is pro- 
ceeding or should the submarines lie 
alongside to throw bombs into them 
or else to attempt to overpower the 
examining party coming on board.” 
This is an obvious attempt to justify 
the running amuck of German sub- 
marines and will deceive nobody, and 
the spectacle of a group of merchant- 
men chasing a submarine in order to 
ram her would only resemble so 
many shooting-blinds trying to ram 
a canvasback duck. Why private 
British owners should mass their 
ships after the Admiralty’s express 
prohibition of similar grouping by 
war vessels in like danger of subma- 
rine attack, the German Embassy 
omits to explain. Neutral passengers 
on armed liners take the usual 
chances of being torpedoed or de- 
stroyed by gunfire which fall to the 
military crew. People contemplating 
transatlantic voyages this summer in 
British vessels despite the war will 
no doubt consider this. 

The latest German accounts of 
the North Sea battle eliminate sub- 


marines entirely as a factor in that 
fight, and assert that Admiral Beatty 
stopped the chase and went back be- 
cause three of his ships were so badly 
injured that they could not proceed 
further. They also aver that the Ger- 
man ships were but slightly hurt. It, 
therefore, appears that Admiral 
Beatty stopped chasing vessels seri- 
ously damaged and on fire, because of 
submarines which were not there, 
and Admiral Hibber kept on running 
because he knew his pursuers were 
in retreat and so badly shattered that 
they could not catch him. This is per- 
plexing: for even if Beatty would not 
go after Hibber, what prevented 
Hibber from going after Beatty? 
Anyway, this is the first time in na- 
val history that two admirals have 
each, on his own showing, run away 
from the other, with full knowledge 
on the part of each that he had de- 
feated his antagonist. Small wonder 
the head of the British Admiralty 
gravely assured Parliament that the 
action was “incomplete.” 
New York City 


A SINGER OF THE BIRD SONGS 


ANY scientists have envied 
Me: power art gave to Sieg- 

fried and Hiawatha — the 
power to understand the language of 
birds. And in these days of exact rec- 
ords, many an ornithologist has spent 
weary hours trying to put upon paper 
the musical notation of a bird’s call. 
But in the person of Miss Katharine 
Minahan we have caught a complete 
aviary of song. 

Miss Minahan as a little girl en- 
tered a convent school. There she was 
allowed to wander at will in the 
woods, where no doubt her acute ear 
drank in the slightest differing notes 
of the birds she saw around her. 
Imagine her delight on the day when 
she discovered that her feathered 
friends answered to her call; and this 
power of hers added not a little to 
the prestige she had among her 
school friends. 

As the years advanced she found 
this power of hers growing deeper 
and richer. Then one day David Be- 
lasco heard of her, and it happened 
that he was about to produce “The 
Good Little Devil,” in which a night- 
ingale was to sing its plaintive song, 
and where, in Juliet’s garden, were 
to be heard the cooing of doves and 
the chirp of other birds. So he sent 
for Miss Minahan, and she was en- 
gaged to fill the garden with song. 
América is not the home of the night- 
ingale; in fact I have never seen but 
one miserably cold specimen in a 
wooden cage at the Bronx Park Gar- 


dens. So a hasty order was sent to 
England, and soon there arrived 
aboard a giant liner six nightingales. 
On these Miss Minahan lavished her 
care and attention. When Belasco 
called for final rehearsals, she was 
ready. Indeed so ready that when the 
manager criticized certain notes of 
hers, asking if she would not give 
other intonations for the cooing 
doves, she asked him to test her 
rightness. The real doves were placed 
in the wings on the opposite side 
from Miss Minahan, and she gave 
her call. There was a moment’s 
silence, and there came the answer 
from._across stage. She was right. 





MISS MINAHAN AS “THE BIRD GIRL” 


As to the scientific part of her 
voice, Miss Minahan will refer you 
to a doctor who has studied her throat 
and told her something of its similar- 
ity to the vocal apparatus in birds and 
reptiles. The thing Miss Minahan 1s 
interested in is this power she has, 
not to imitate a bird, but to be a bird 
at the moment of singing. 

But like all persons endowed with 
a special gift, Miss Minahan is am- 
bitious in other directions. She does 
not wish to repudiate her talent, 
which after “The Good Little Devil” 
she employed to such excellent ex- 
ample in Mr. Percy Mackaye’s bird 
masque, “Sanctuary,” as to make 
President Wilson marvel. But she 
wishes to give it some secure basis, 
other than an occasional recital, 
and the long wait until some play is 
produced requiring her special ser- 
vices. 

It is true that since she gave 
her bird notes at Cornish, New 
Hampshire, where “Sanctuary” was 
first played, she has identified herself 
more and more with the Mackaye 
masque. But there is a greater ambi- 
tion, to produce a play of her own, 
wherein she has made sure that her 
bird notes will receive sufficient out- 
let. For eight years she worked upon 
a dramatization of George Eliot’s 
“Spanish Gipsy.” “And when that is 
a success,” she said, “I shall go to 
the country, buy me an aviary such 
as I have dreamt of, and learn all the 
secrets of the birds.” 
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“FIFTY-FOUR FORTY OR FIGHT!” 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 


: BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 
ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 








‘HE most important as well as 

: the most famous of all our 
boundary disputes with Great 
Britain concerned that vast tract of 
mountain and forest watered by the 
Oregon (now the Columbia) River. 
Claim to all or part of the country 
on the basis of exploration was made 
by Spain, Russia, Great Britain and 
the United States, but Spain gave up 
any claim to territory above forty- 
two degrees and a convention with 
Russia extinguished her claim south 
of the famous line of fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes. Between 
these boundaries north and south, 
the Rocky Mountains to the east and 
the Pacific Ocean on the ~ 


no way to preserve peace except by 
dividing the Oregon country between 
the two nations. 

Still so long as the population re- 
mained very small the “joint occu- 
pation” worked well enough. But 
American expansion, which had al- 
ready made the great prairies of the 
Middle West a populous farming re- 
gion, was transforming the Oregon 
country from a backwoods of hunters 
and trappers into a land of settle- 
ments and clearings. In 1838 and 
1840 the American residents peti- 
tioned Congress to establish a regu- 
lar territorial government in Oregon 
and in 1843 the settlers established 


a provisional government of their 
own while the population was still 
less than three thousand. At the 
same time that the settlers themselves 
were demanding that the American 
Government extend its protection 
and authority over them, the people 
in the eastern states were waking up 
to the importance of the question. 
The Democratic party wished to join 
the Republic of Texas to the United 
States but, while the southern states 
were very anxious to see this done, 
many northerners opposed it on the 
ground that Texas would be a slave 
state and unless some free territory 
was gained at the same time it would 
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British or by Americans, “Oo 
but possession was given 
to neither. At first there 
were only a few scattered 
fur-trading posts estab- 
lished within the region 
by either party. One of 
the earliest of these was 
Astoria, founded by John 
Jacob Astor, but it was 
captured and held by the 
British during the War 
of 1812. Such Americans 
as ventured into the wil- 
derness settled south of 
the Columbia and Great 
Britain offered the course 
of this river as a boun- 
dary, but the United 
States made the offer on 
the other hand of extend- 
ing the boundary of the 
forty-ninth parallel to the 
Pacific. The agreement of 
1818 was to cover only 
ten years, but in 1827 it 
was provided that the 
“joint occupation” by the 
two countries was to con- 
tinue until either the 
American or the British 
Government gave a year’s 
notice to end it. Any year 
when the people of the 
United States or of Great 
Britain might wish to in- 
sist upon setting up a 
government in the dis- 
puted region the agree- 
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tween the sections” of 
North and South. The 
Democratic party could 
not hope to win if it ap- 
pealed to only one section 
of the country, so in 1844 
it coupled the Texas and 
Oregon questions in the 
following plank of the 
party platform: 


Our title to the whole of 
the territory of Oregon is 
clear and unquestionable; 
no portion of the same 
ought to be ceded to Eng- 
land or to any other pow- 
er; and the re-occupation 
of Oregon and the re-an- 
nexation of Texas at the 
earliest practicable period, 
are great American meas- 
ures, which this convention 
recommends to the cordial 
support of the Democracy 
of the Union. 


With this platform the 
Democrats swept the 
country. The campaign 
was a very exciting one 
and, altho Texas was 
everywhere the chief is- 
sue, Oregon was by no 
means forgotten by the 
voters. At campaign 
meetings the followers of 
James Knox Polk, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Pres- 
ident, shouted: “All Ore- 
gon or None”; “Fifty- 
four Forty or Fight,” 
which telling alliteration 
was one of the most ef- 








ment would come to an 
end and there would be 
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at Washington was clearly commit- 
ted to forcing Great Britain out of 
the whole of the Oregon country. 
President Polk in his first annual 
message to Congress made this 
plain. He advised that the agree- 
ment of 1827 be ended, that Amer- 
ica assert its jurisdiction over all 
the Oregon settlers, that an In- 
dian agency be established, that 
military protection be given to 
the Oregon trail and an overland 
mail route to the Pacific be found- 
ed. He asserted in words that 
sound familiar to us to day, that 
the national claims in Oregon 
“cannot be abandoned without a 
sacrifice of both national honor 
and interest.” 

The two nations stood on the 
brink of war. In 1846 Congress 
acted on the President’s message 
and ended the agreement with 
Great Britain. It seemed as tho 
every means of averting war had 
been exhausted without success. 
The British Minister, Packen- 
ham, had offered us arbitration 
more than a year before, but the 
proposal was scornfully rejected. 
When Packenham suggested “the 
expediency of referring the whole 
question of an equitable division of 
the territory to the arbitration of 
some friendly sovereign or state” and 
proposed Switzerland, Hamburg and 
Bremen as possible arbitrators, Sec- 
retary of State Buchanan replied 
“that while my own inclinations were 
strongly against arbitration, if I 
were compelled to select an arbitra- 
tor it would be the Pope. That both 
nations were heretics and the Pope 
would be impartial.” The humor of 
this was somewhat lost on the Brit- 
ish Minister, who rejected the re- 
newed American offer to extend the 
boundary of the forty-ninth parallel 
westward from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific without 


the unusual step of referring it to 
the Senate before signing it him- 
self. In view of the fact that a 
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PRESIDENT JAMES K. POLK 


Elected in 1844 in the “Fifty-four forty or fight" 


campaign 


war with Mexico was more than 
likely the Senate advised the 
President to accept the terms of- 
fered and later it ratified the treaty. 
The boundary line of 1818 was ex- 
tended from the Rockies to the chan- 
nel which divided the Island of Van- 
-couver from the mainland and thence 
the boundary followed the middle of 
the Channel and the Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca to the ocean. Great 
Britain retained of the disputed area 
the Island of Vancouver and a large 
part of the mainland of what is now 
called British Columbia. The United 
States held what is today the states 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
besides a large part of Wyoming and 
Montana. The exact course of the 


water boundary remained in dispute 
until the German Emperor was ap- 
pealed to as arbitrator in 1872 
he decided in favor of the Ameri- 
can interpretation of the Treaty 
of 1846. 

This amicable agreement is one 
of the most important events in 
the history of peace. The United 
States had a formal claim to the 
Oregon country, a Presidential 
election had been won largely on 
the issue of the annexation of the 
whole of it, the majority party, 
together with President Polk, had 
declared themselves in favor of 
such a stand, “national honor and 
interest” were said to be in- 
volved, previous negotiations for 
almost thirty years had failed to 
settle the question and the prac- 
tical issues at stake were im- 
mense. The country which Great 
Britain and the United States 
had occupied together from 1818 
to 1846 was larger than any Eu- 
ropean country except Russia, its 
total population today amounts to 
about two and a half millions, its 
natural resources in some respects 
can hardly be paralleled on the 
American continent. Probably most 
of the wars in history have been 
fought with less provocation on 
either side and less to be gained by 
victory than the war which might 
have been in 1846. But, owing to the 
wise statesmanship on both sides of 
the Atlantic, of which both nations 
may well be proud, an honorable com- 
promise was made and the war was 
never fought. The war averted over 
Oregon is a greater glory to the Polk 
administration than the victorious 
war with Mexico for which it has 
chiefly been famous. Our victory 
over Mexico was over a weak, dis- 
united and backward country and 
was everywhere expected; our satis- 

. factory settlement with 








even informing the 
British Government 
of our proposal or 
asking for instruc- 
tions. If either nation 
had been looking for 
an excuse to break off 
friendly relations and 
begin fighting it would 
have had more than 
enough pretext to do 
80, 

But instead of so 
doing the British Gov- 
ernment tried to have 
the American offer of 
boundary, which their 
Minister had refused 
to consider, renewed. 
A tentative treaty was 
drawn up by the Brit- 
ish and sent to Presi- 
dent Polk, who took 








PRIESTS AND LEVITES? 


BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


“So cruel it was, I could not bear the sight; 
I hurried past, and turned my eyes away.” 
“Placed as I am, what could I do or say? 

I must uphold my colleagues, wrong or right.” 

“My sympathies are with you in the fight, 
But do not call me as a witness, pray.” 
“To join the cause I do not see my way: 

My time is occupied from morn to night.” 


Did not the priest and Levite, when they met, 
Solemnly sigh, and shake the pious head, 
Half fearing lest they never should forget 
That wounded traveler, robbed and left for dead? 
“Pity we needs must hasten past so soon: 
But the Sanhedrim met that afternoon.” 


England was won in the 

_ face of obstacles which 
were as great as have 
occurred or are likely 
to occur in all our deal- 
ings with the mother 
country. 


References.—The history of 
the Oregon question is fairly 
well covered in most textbooks 
of American history. West- 
wore Extension, by Prof. G. 

Garrison (in Hart’s Amer- 
oe Nation series), pages 157- 
178, may again be recom- 
mended. Lodge’s One Hundred 
Years of Peace discusses the 
matter briefly on pages 79-83. 
J. W. Foster’s A Century of 
American Dipl , pages 
302-818, and W. A. nning’s 
The British Empire and the 
United States, pages 124-183, 
are good short accounts. For 
the story of the early settle- 
ments H. Bancroft’s North- 
west Coast may be mentioned. 
For the settlement of the San 
Juan de Fuca water boun- 
dary, J. 
tional 


B. Moore’s Interna- 
Arbitration, Vol. 
pages 196-2386, 
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LITTLE more than a decade 
Aw men discovered for a sec- 

ond time in history how much 
of the world lay outside the narrow 
confines of their everyday lives. 

Just as communities and peoples 
had brought home to them, with the 
coming of the locomotive a century 
before, the isolation of the little 
world in which they had previously 
dwelt, so now more acutely than ever 
before men realized the closeness 
with which for ages their individual 
inter-relations had been restricted. 
They grew impatient of the halting, 
crowded street-cars, by which their 
homes were connected with their 
businesses or their pleasures. They 
grew intolerant of the painful slow- 
ness of the horse, tho it had been 
man’s faithful servitor for centuries. 
The flat-dweller became discontented 
with the closeness of the city from 
which he could only escape by horse 
or by rail, and the farmer began to 
grow restive at his own isolation. 

It was the automobile that brought 
the new vision of the widening hori- 
zons of life. With the discovery be- 
gan a new revolution: the motoriza- 
tion of America. 

Today one person out of every 
eighty in the United States possesses 
an automobile. 

This year nearly 500,000 motor 
cars, with a value exceeding $450,- 
000,000, will be produced in America. 

Familiar as we are with tremen- 
dous figures, with the severing of 
continents and the leveling of moun- 
tains, more marvelous still has been 
the creation during the past decade 
and a half of the vast industry, 
which is the outgrowth of that cough- 


ing, wheezing, rattling contraption 
that twenty years ago set forth on 
an adventure at the perilous rate of 
seven miles an hour! 

What a far cry it is from New 
York’s first automobile démonstra- 
tion in 1896 when the Park Commis- 
sioner, “for fear it might scare the 
horses,” forbade to the strange ve- 
hicle the right to go thru Central 
Park! 

Yet today involved in the making 
of those vehicles is invested millions 
of dollars, estimated variously at 
from two hundred million dollars up 
—pouring in so rapidly that the man- 
ufacturers themselves scarcely know 
what the amount is. In ten years, 
from one hundred and fiftieth in the 
list of American industries, the man- 
ufacture of motor cars has risen to 
a position among the first dozen, and 
to leadership in at least one state. 

Not many years ago Michigan was 
largely an agricultura] state; Detroit 
little more than a huge, sprawling, 
mid-Western town. Now the Wolver- 
ine State produces no less than sev- 
enty-five per cent of that half a mil- 
lion cars. In Detroit are to be found 
a large proportion of the world’s 
most efficient and scientific factories, 
running night and day in their effort 
to put an impatient earth on pneu- 
matic-tired wheels. Twenty-two per 
cent of the industrial workers of 
Michigan are employed in the auto- 
bile and allied trades. Motor cars 
have almost replaced Grand Rapids 
furniture as the trade-mark of the 
state. 

If the story of Pennsylvania is the 
history of steel, then the later chap- 
ters of Michigan’s annals are the 


story of the automobile. Pittsburgh 
has been called the “city of a thou- 
sand millionaires’—made by steel; 
Detroit differs from Pittsburgh in 
that its millionaires are still in the 
making. 

Now when men first discovered 
that the horse was an antiquated in- 
stitution, and proceeded to retire it 
over-night, as it were, to the place 
where all antiquated things belong, 
they did it neither from a sudden in- 
spiration nor from a dawning sense 
of reason. Economic revolutions as 
a rule do not happen that way. Some 
do occasionally, such as the sewing 
machine, the telephone, the electric 
light, which had advantages that 
could not be overlooked. They were 
simple, they were cheap, and their 
uses were almost imperative. 

Not so with the automobile, the 
purchase price of which alone was 
equal to the cost of a fair-sized house 
and lot. 

The motor car revolution has been 
due not so much to economic utility 
as to other causes. Not to the ma- 
chine so much as to the daring meth- 
ods which the makers pursued in 
manufacture and salesmanship. 

And the triumph they have 
achieved is but another tribute to 
the genius of the American business 
man. Nowhere else in the world is 
the automobile so generally used as 
in the United States; the American 
car, like farming machinery, adding 
machines, and any number of arti- 
cles, has become the standard the 
world over. 

Where the American manufacturer 
surpassed his European competitor 
is that he saw in the automobile 
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something more than a luxury, a plaything for the very 


rich. In every class except the poorest, he visioned it as 
the necessity, while in Europe, except where the American 
lower-priced car has begun to compete, it is still the 
extravagance for the few. It is American daring that has 
made the motor car democratic and useful. 

That the men in charge of the development of the auto- 
mobile were men of genius is proved by two things. And 
those things were the two ideas of advertising and large 
scale production—with which the inventors of the auto- 
mobile must share the credit for the Aladdin-like develop- 
ment of this newest of the Big Businesses. 

Manufacturers as a rule are keen-eyed, long-headed 
gentlemen who pride themselves on knowing what the 
public wants, and then providing it. But the makers of 
automobiles were a little keener than the rest and they 
went a step further. They were not content merely to 
satisfy a public demand; they wanted to create it. 

So they set about to show the public what a good thing 
the motor car was. Theirs was an expensive commodity, 
which was looked upon as luxury’s last word, and its 
normal growth they knew would be slow and hazardous. 
The automobile companies began to talk its comforts and 
advantages, they began to preach the automobile as a 
necessity. By advertisements alluding to the great out- 
of-doors or the mystery of unseen places, by the romance 
of the race and endurance contests, they succeeded in 
creating a demand for motor cars. Factories sprung up 
like mushrooms over night. 

Automobile manufacturers were among the first to ap- 
preciate the psychology of modern advertising. They were 
among the first to set aside regularly a portion of their 
earnings, amounting today to between four and seven 
per cent of the gross revenue, to the stimulation and 
development of the markets which the printed word made 
potential. 

But to the second idea more than to the first has the 
present motor saturation been due. 

Certain of the more far-seeing manufacturers began 
to perceive that the markets they were then cultivating 
had their limits. They saw that at the prices for which 
cars were selling, and with the tendency toward the still 
more luxurious machine, the people who could afford to 
buy them would soon be supplied. 

One of the manufacturers, pursuing this idea, was 
curious to know how many persons there were in the 
United States who could afford automobiles. He wanted 


—— 


to know definitely how large the mo- 
tor market was. The figures he 
found ran something like this. That 
7000 families had incomes over 
$60,000 a year; 40,000 families had 
incomes between $15,000 and $60,- 
000 a year; 253,000 families had in- 
comes between $6000 and $15,000 
a year; 700,000 families had incomes between $3000 and 

$6000 a year; 1,500,000 families had incomes between 

$1800 and $3000 a year; 2,138,000 families had incomes- my, 





~ between $1200 and $1800 a year. mo 
Then instead of conducting motor fashion shops with By 

a dozen different models some of these makers decided to nur 
concentrate their entire energy on one design. That de dre 
sign was to be the best and cheapest in the world for the x ing 
money. The lower they could bring the price of their nes 
product, they calculated, the more of the income groups ed 
of America would become potential purchasers of motor . vel 
cars. As the next step began the study how to lessen costs dre 
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of production without cheapening the quality. First! lar; 
the unessentials were eliminated: not an ounce of excess eve 
weight over the strength required, nor two me 
bolts where one would do; not even was there mo: 
a concession to ornament when it was at the clo: 
expense of utility. In the factory everything 
was planned from the same scientific view- alw 
point of maximum efficiency from given effort. ind 
Statistics best tell the story of the revolution ma 
in production which followed. mo 


From 1896 to 1904 the number of cars pro- mo 
duced had reached only 12,000 annually, but. lab 
in the next year alone, the number almost car 
doubled, with 22,500. By 1907 the production An 
had touched 39,000; in 1908 it was 50,000, gia 
with a second hundred per cent jump the next . 
year to 108,000. The figures of the following 
years sound almost like a fairy tale: 173,000 sin 
in 1910; 200,000 in 1911; 340,000 in 1912; ens 
430,000 in 1913, culminating with the half mil- cer 
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lion of the past year. of 

A like expansion has followed in the num- fol 
ber of producers. Today there are some four is 
hundred and fifty American factories engaged It 
in making a score of different varieties ope 
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mercial: 
motor cars. 
By far the greater: 

number —two hun- 

dred and forty-five—are build- 
ing gasoline vehicles for busi- 
ness, where competition has not yet weed- 
ed out the weak. In the older and more fully de- 

veloped touring car field no less than one hun- 

dred and sixteen well established trade-marks 

coupled with constantly decreasing margins of 
profit unite to discourage the formation of new 
companies. Future progress will largely show 
the concentration of present numbers more than 
the addition of new competitors. 

Another valuable lesson afforded to the world 
by the automobile industry has been the keen 
race for the reduction of production costs. With- 
in five years the average price of the motor car 
has dropt from nearly $3000 to less than $1000, 
and in every way each year’s product is the 
superior of those that have gone before. The 
explanation is scientific industry. 

In the automobile industry more than in 
others, the scientist has had full control of both 
the product and the plant. No longer is there 
room here for the hit-and-miss methods mas- 
queraded for so many years under the name of 
Yankee shrewdness; no longer any scorning of 
“scientific methods,” long synonymous in popu- 
lar estimation with near-sighted eyes and ab- 
sent-minded professors. Modern automobile 








manufacture is scientific and—what has not 
always followed the introduction of economics 
in manufacture—it is the consumer who has 
largely had the benefit. For factory buildings modern in 
every detail of light and air, for maximum efficiency in 
men and machines, for its wage level and the loyalty and 
morale of its workers, the automobile industry comes 
close—very close—to being the best in America. 

The use of machinery and labor saving devices has 
always been one of the main characteristics of American 
industry. If anything it is of their machines that our 
manufacturers have been proudest. Here, too, has the 
motor builder surpassed himself. More nearly does a 
modern automobile plant resemble a huge experimental 
laboratory than a factory. And the tens of thousand# of 
cars which are the annual output of any one of many 
American companies suggest rather the product of these 
giant perfected frankensteins than that of human hands. 

Watch, for instance, a gang of these machines in one 
of the large Detroit factories, set and controlled by a 
single hand, engaged in stamping out cylinder heads for 
engines fifteen at a time, as tho no more than copper 
cents, milling at the same operation the top and two sides 
of each casting. Or, in another of the laboratory-shops, 
follow the work of a huge multiple drilling machine, which 
is the successor of twelve operators and as many drills. 
It bores in the frame side bars of a motor car at one 
operation all the holes necessary for the assembling of 
the body and the chassis. 


THE GIMBEL FLEET 


At another plant, in Cleveland, powerful machines mill 
out of solid steel wheels for the heaviest motor trucks. 
From the 900 pound casting they cut, in two and a half 
hours, 250 pounds of excess material, machining at the 
same time both sides of the wheel, the edges of all the 
spokes, the center and bores of the hub, even to cutting 
the threads for the ball-bearings and the dust caps. In 
the automobile industry, for the heaviest part of the 
work, man is now largely a supervisory intelligence. 

The general organization of the motor factories is no 
less remarkable. The mere ability to turn out, complete, 
an average of a thousand cars a day, means organization, 
needless to say, which eliminates the second and expedites 
every possible operation. 

The departments in one factory, for instance, have been 
arranged not in any arbitrary way, but as the particular 
part made in each contributed to the completed car. Thus 
literally, as well as in the advertising literature, raw ma- 
terial goes in at one end and comes out at the other a 
finished product. 

One manufacturer, with an aerial mono-railway, like- 
wise has effected as much of a revolution in the shop as 
the automobile he makes has helped effect in the world. 
Instead of trundling material from department to depart- 
ment, or from floor to floor, in the time-honored and 
archaic way, he installed thruout his shop a miniature 
railway system transporting its burdens over to workmen 
and machines, thus saving both minutes and valuable floor 
space. 

The complicated operation of assembling a car has 
been reduced to these simple elements: 

Over a pair of “horses” a rear axle is laid, to which 
the side frames are added, followed by the front axle. 
Wheels, with their tires already inflated, are then applied 
and the frame rolls to where an engine is fitted into posi- 
tion. At the third advance the dashboard and steering 
gear are bolted fast; at the next stop the radiator; then 
the gasoline tank is mounted filled with fuel. 

The same efficiency obtains even to the testing of the 
mechanism. The engine is cranked by pressing the rear 
wheels of the car to revolving pulleys in the floor. A rub- 
ber hose connected with the exhaust pipe carries the 
gases outside the building. A lever is thrown, and off 
thru the door starts the chassis, wrenching itself loose 
from the hose as’it goes. After a trial around the testing 
ground, the car returns to another point in the factory 
where down an inclined chute from an upper ‘floor the: 
body slides and is clamped rapidly to the chassis by mem 
who have become experts in this one simple operation. 
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In less than a minute after a car 
has left any one position, another has 
taken its place. 

It still remains to apply the motor 
car in commerce. Exploited as a toy, 
a huge plaything, as it were, for 
grown-ups, it must now be made to 
do the’ work of the nation. 

Thugs when a conservative deal- 
er oY ‘stockholder gets alarmed at 
the present rate of automobile pro- 
duction and foresees the exhaustion 
of markets and closing of factories, 
it is to the future of the commercial 
car that the optimistic manufacturer 
points. And the immensity of this 
future he sees in that but a scant 
thirty thousand of last year’s half 
million cars went into business use. 

In every field where the horse is 
employed our enthusiastic maker 
knows that his truck has proved its 
superior economy and utility. He 
points as proof of his contention to 
the scores of businesses today where 
it is already indispensable. And in 
replacing the horses alone he sees a 
future market for more than three 
million trucks. After that, or along 
with it, if the conservative stock- 
holder is still intractable, there is the 
export trade, now only in its begin- 
nings, to be counted. 

From exports of $150,000 in 1910 
the total has risen to more than $33,- 
000,000 the past year, excluding the 
immense numbers of war automo- 
biles we are supplying to Europe. 
With any one of a dozen American 
companies exceeding in a month the 
entire year’s output of the largest 
foreign factory, an optimistic maker 
visions a whole world supplied with 
American automobiles. 

And the motor truck already prom- 
ises to fulfill its expectations. Its 
growth thus far has exceeded even 
the corresponding period in the elder 
branch of the industry. In the depart- 
ment store, dairy, coal and express 
delivery business, the horse is in a 


THE MILK WAGON THAT 
WORKS TWENTY HOURS 
A DAY 


fair way of soon being altogether 
eliminated. Cheaper to maintain, with 
a greater radius of action, capable of 
longer hours of service, and requiring 
but a small part of the same housing 
space, the motor truck is the horse’s 
superior in every particular. 

A big metropolitan dairy company 
well demonstrates this efficiency by 
doing with six, ten-ton trucks the 
work for which it formerly employed 
a hundred horses. Instead of half- 
day service from its teams, the com- 
pany by using two shifts of drivers, 
now gets twenty hours’ work out of 
each of #s motors. During the ra- 
mainingtfour hours the trucks are 
overhauled and made ready for the 
next day’s task. During the blizzard 
which last winter tied up all the 
horse and surface car transportation 


in New York City these trucks re- 


mained steadily in operation. 

A Chicago coal dealer with one five- 
ton truck has been able to haul as 
high as two hundred and thirty-four 
tons of coal in a day. Thirty tons was 
his best day’s record with a three- 
horse truck. By using motor cars an 
express company in another city has 
reduced the average cost of its par- 
cel delivery from 11.68 cents each to 
the record figure of 3.16 cents. So 
economical and reliable has this form 
of delivery proved that one of the 
largest express companies of Phila- 
delphia and one of the largest of the 
New York department stores have not 
a single horse in service. 

The one hundred and ten motor 
cars of another New York store last 
year did no less than seventy-five per 
cent of its delivery business, distrib- 














uting in the city and surrounding 
country more than 3,375,000 pack- 
ages. Horses are still used by the 
company, but in a lessened degree 
yearly, while their radius of action 
has constantly shortened. Formerly, 
to serve its suburban customers, the 
store sent its delivery wagon once a 
week by relays of horses to the out- 
lying towns. Now, no horse vehicle 
goes above Sixtieth street, and in- 
stead of weekly, the towns and their 
outlying districts are served daily 
from their delivery sub-stations, 
while increased territory has been 
brought under the store’s influence. 

In the estimation of the motor 
truck manufacturer one truck on the 
average can displace four horses. If 
it did not he would feel that he was 
making a poor product. Every horse 
is to him a direct challenge. And the 
census reminds him that there are in 
the country still some twenty-five 
millions of the animals. 

Wherefore, if a motor maker 
gets the “blues”—which conceivably 
may happen if the accustomed orders 
from Zanzibar, Siam, Terra del 
Fuego, or any other far corner of the 
earth fail to show up in the morning’s 
mail; which may happen if some year 
his engineers fail to bring out a 
single new feature for his next 
model; which may happen if he is 
compelled to forego his annual cus- 
tom of doubling the plant’s capacity 
—in any one of these contingencies, I 
repeat, all the aforesaid manufactur- 
er has to do to be blissfully happy is 
to think of those twenty-five million 
horses against which it is his duty 
to wage unceasing war. 











THE FUTURE LIFE 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—TWENTY-THIRD PAPER 


HE most solemn hour is the 
| hour of death. The most sol- 
emn question a man can ask 

is, What comes after death? 

One approaches this question with 
great awe, if he ventures to approach 
it at all. It is easier, pleasanter, to 
evade the question, to rest in the easy 
faith of one’s childhood when he be- 
lieved what he was told because he 
was told it, and was under no obliga- 
tion to seek for himself the reason 
for what he was told. But we are not 
children; we are adults who have no 
right to believe anything except upon 
evidence presumptive if not conclu- 
sive of truth. We have been taught 
that there is a future state, that the 
soul is immortal, and it has been be- 
lieved the world over. It is not wholly 
a happy thing to raise the question. 
It conduces to happiness to believe 
what everybody always has believed, 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks and 
Barbarians, as if it were a self- 
evident fact that the soul lives after 
the body dies. But is it self-evident? 

It did not seem self-evident to 
philosophers of old, and the wisest 
of them searched for reasons to con- 
vince themselves that the soul sur- 
vives the body and they were not 
wholly satisfied with the proof; and 
Cicero took a chill satisfaction to 
himself in saying that if it should 
prove that he was mistaken in be- 
lieving that he should meet his 
friends in the other world, none of 
those who had opposed his belief 
would ever be able to twit him for 
his error. 


THE SILENCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


It is a remarkable fact that the im- 
mortality of the soul, with its judg- 
ments of Heaven and Hell, found no 
place in the Old Testament religion. 
It is only in the latest fringe of the 
Hebrew Scriptures that we get, as in 
Daniel, a hint of a future life; but 
so dim was the faith that the ruling 
sect, that of the Sadducees, refused 
to believe in angel or spirit. The be- 
lief, I presume, came in under the 
Persian rule; for Judaism looked 
kindly on the Zoroastrian faith of 
Cyrus, who restored the Captivity to 
Jerusalem; and the Jews were fa- 
vored by his successors in the time 
of Nehemiah and Ezra. Thus we must 
except the Mosaic religion from the 
universal inculcation of belief in im- 
mortality ; and yet as the story of the 
Witch of Endor shows, there must 
have been a popular heterodox belief 
in the ghosts of the dead. Saul 
called up the ghost of Samuel; and 
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necromancy was punished with death 
under Mosaic law. I am inclined to 
believe that the reason why the 
teachers of the Jewish religion made 
little or nothing of the future life 
is because it was in the neighbor- 
ing Egyptian religion the central 
doctrine of its paganism, elaborated 
in the Book of the Dead with strange 
ingenuity of imagination which in- 
vented a host of gods and demons to 
help or harass the soul on its perilous 
way to the judgments of Osiris and 
his forty-two assessors and to the 
realms of bliss. In Palestine, so long 
ruled by Egypt, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul could not es- 
cape the poison of polytheism until 
the teaching of the Avesta, under the 
ruling Persian empire, had replaced 
the many gods of Egypt and Assyria 
with the one supreme god Ormazd 
and the one almost supreme devil 
Ahriman. But in Sadduceeism the old 
rejection of a future life was re- 
tained; and even our Lord, when he 
met this unbelief, had to use a bib- 
lical argument against it which does 
not at all convince us; for the dec- 
laration, “I am the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob,” does not so natur- 
ally mean, I am the God of the pres- 
ent living Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
as that, I am he who was their God 
when alive. 


DREAMS AND SPIRITS 


I am not clear why it was that 
primitive men came to believe in the 
future life. Yet it has ever been so 
involved with the belief in shadowy 
ghosts that appear to men in waking 
visions, and with the return of the 
dead in vivid dreams for encourage- 
ment or warning, that I am inclined 
to believe that it was because of 
what they had thus seen and heard 
that they came to believe that the 
spirits of the dead still walked the 
earth. The gods also appeared in 
dreams, as various old stories tell 
us; and if there were gods, supposed 
to exist and appear in the condition 
of spirits, equally the spirits of men 
which appeared in dreams must con- 
tinue to persist after death. But such 
a reason has no weight with us who 
understand better the origin of 
dreams; and it becomes a necessity 
for us, for our own intellectual satis- 
faction, to investigate the value of 
the reasons why we believe, if we do 
believe, that our souls, if we have 
souls, do not dissolve with the dis- 
solution of the body. 

Because I am in philosophy a du- 
alist and not a monist, a spiritualist 


and not a materialist, it is not diffi 
cult for me to believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul. The operations of 
knowing and reasoning and feeling 
and willing are of an order so dif- 
ferent from those of weight and 
texture that it seems natural to be 
lieve, as the world has always be- 
lieved, that there is something that 
knows and feels quite other than the 
brain. The qualities, functions or 
activities of the body, such as 
growth and digestion, are visibly 
physical, material; while those which 
we are in the habit of referring to 
mind, such as love, judgment, pur. 
pose, are absolutely different, of an 
other order, and cannot be described 
or investigated in the terms of phys- 
ics. It is hard work for me to imag- 
ine that a complex of brain fibers 
can think, can compose an epic, can 
devise a cathedral, can guide a na- 
tion thru peace and war, could cre- 
ate a civilization or develop the 
Christian religion. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF MIND 


If, now, we are right in believing 
that we have minds that inhabit and 
rule the body, but are not the body, 
then it is a reasonable presumption 
that the mind, which is not the body, 
is not so attached and fixt to the 
body that it must sink into annihila- 
tion when the body loses life and is 
dissolved. The great probability is 
that it survives the death of the 
body. It is no complex of parts, as is 
the body, which can disintegrate 
and disappear. And if it can and does 
survive, we can see no reason why it 
may not continue to survive indefi- 
nitely and forever, We know of noth- 
ing that is annihilated. Matter may 
change its form or its combinations 
of atoms, but it never ceases to ex- 
ist. The analogy favors the unending 
persistence of mind. If we have a 
soul at all, not material but spirit- 
ual, not brain but mind, it is easy 
to believe, and hard not to believe, 
that it possesses the boon of immor- 
tality. 

Altho I thus conclude from the 
non-material energies of the human 
will, feeling and reason that the hu- 
man soul is spiritual and survives 
the body, I have no right to avoid 
the question, Do not the lower ani- 
mals show reason, feeling and will, 
and do all these, from the protozoon 
to the elephant and the collie dog, 
possess an immortal soul as well as 
we? Well, I do not know why they 
should not, each after its measure. 
We live surrounded by innumerable 
millions of them in this little world 
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of ours, most of them'with but an infin- 
itesimal intelligence, and others with a 
considerable degree of intelligence and 
affection, and even sense of duty; and 
this modicum of theirs does not crowd 
our more spacious minds that range on 
a higher level, and the infinite universe 
is big. enough for them all, corporeal or 
incorporeal. I might say, as many have 
said, that man’s reason is different from 
animals’ reason, and that man’s reason 
is worth survival and immortality, 
while their reason is not. But I fail to 
see any difference in nature, only in de- 
gree; and sol have no prejudice against 
allowing that whatever has reason or 
instinct or will has a mind, and that 
mind may continue after death. To be 
sure, this objection is raised as if it 
were preposterous to imagine that the 
polyp of a sponge or a coral has an im- 
mortal soul, but to me it is not prepos- 
terous. The polyp is not so inferior to 
us as we are to the infinite God. 

Yet we know so little about what soul 
or spirit is that no one has the right to 
dogmatize on the subject. I can imagine 
that a feebly and scantily segregated 
soul might be resolved back into its orig- 
inal ether or primitive infinite spirit, 
while stronger and better compacted 
spirits might resist return to the vast 
profound of their original source. Even 
so some have surmised that the human 
soul which has too long sinned against 
the laws of its being will finally exhaust 
its strength and waste away. Such may 
not be the case, and the “eternal hope” 
of the final return of all to goodness is 
something better. Nature does not fa- 
vor, and the normal mind dreads, anni- 
hilation: 

For who would lose, 
Tho full of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander thru eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 


In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? 


SPIRITS AKIN TO GOD 


Another satisfactory reason why I 
believe in immortality is because I be- 
lieve in God. I believe God is a spirit, 
and therefore I believe in spirit, and 
that there may be other spirits than the 
Infinite Spirit. If there is an infinite 
spirit it is almost incredible to me that 
there should not also be finite spirits. 
All the attributes of God, who some- 
how brought into existence all the 
forms of matter, would seem to assure 
us that he would somehow secure the 
creation of spiritual existences, of a 
vastly higher order than matter, and 
thus much more like himself. Such spir- 
itual existences there seem to be and 
to have been, many thousands of mil- 
lions of them, in the souls of men ruling 
their bodies, doing spiritual work; and 
I find it plausible, almost necessary, to 
believe that they have come from God, 
and are little copies of the Universal 
Macrocosm. How many more there are 
in other worlds, or escaped from other 
worlds, we can only guess. But if God 
has created such it seems likely that 
they will survive the death of the body, 
even as the ultimate elements of mat- 
ter, escaping whatever temporary com- 
binations, persist unchanged and inde- 
structible. Why should we not thus. 
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think of souls as unitary, as Plato 
thought of them, indissoluble, but resid- 
ing for a while in bodies, and so capable 
of being combined into families, tribes 
and nations, even as electrons are com- 
bined into atoms, molecules and larger 
masses? The combination breaks up; 
families and nations constantly dis- 
solve and re-form; the soul of Abraham 
Lincoln is drawn away from the souls 
of the nation he has guided; and in turn 
every other soul is moved by a new 
force to leave its old attractions of kin- 
dred and friendship, but yet merely 
transfers its old attractions elsewhere 
after the manner of the coarser attrac- 
tions of physics. But the ultimate units 
remain indestructible, only gone over to 
new relations. 

I think that for me the principal as- 
surance I have of immortality rests in 
my belief in God. It is much that I be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as the 
spirit separate from the body, and 
therefore separable, so that the spirit 
does not necessarily dissolve with physi- 
cal dissolution. It is much, to my heart, 
that there is testimony that once in 
Judea a man was crucified and died and 
afterward miraculously appeared and 
walked among men, as reported by men 
who died for their witness. But the 
value of these and other proofs is not 
absolutely conclusive. I and others can 
still question and doubt. To be sure, the 
argument drawn from the existence of 
God as an infinite spirit is not final, 
like mathematics, past possible question, 
but it seems to me so near demonstra- 
tion that I rest in the belief. If there 
is one living Great Spirit not shackled 
by physical encumbrances, it is incred- 
ible that there should not be others of 
a lesser grade, such as ours in the body 
and beyond the body. Because the divine 
Spirit does not need a physical body 
lesser spirits do not need it. It is logical 
that those who deny the immateriality 
of the soul, who believe that the mind 
perishes with the body which created it, 
should usually rest their materialism 
on Atheism, or call themselves by the 
milder name of Agnostics. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 


I have already indicated that to my 
mind the miracles of the Bible are not 
sufficiently authenticated to be of con- 
clusive value as proof of the existence 
of God. I have also said that the one 
miracle which has more support than 
all others combined is that of the resur- 
rection from the dead of Jesus Christ. 
It is necessary to Consider the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ as evidence of the 
existence of the soul after death. 

The proof of Christ’s resurrection 
rests on the concurrence of belief, in 
the very first generation of the Church, 
that he did rise from the dead, and of 
the belief that there were many wit- 
nesses then living who had seen him 
after his resurrection. Their faith is 
unquestionable, and they died for theix 
belief. ~ 

We may take and somewhat analyze 
the statements of Paul in I Cor. 15. It 
is a magnificent chapter, one to stir the 
blood of the reader, written by a mighty 
religious reformer, and yet a man of 
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his day, and of his day’s trend of think- 
ing. In that chapter he treats of 
Christ’s resurrection, and yet he sur- 
prizes us by saying that there were 
those in the Christian body at Corinth 
who did not believe in the general res- 
urrection of the dead, that is, who were 
Christian Sadducees, as Paul was a 
Christian Pharisee. Yet they seem to 
have believed in Christ’s resurrection, 
and Paul argues from it as an admitted 
fact that the resurrection of his fol- 
lowers was to be expected, a most nat- 
ural conclusion; altho one is surprized 
that any one could doubt the resurrec- 
tion of the dead if they had ever heard 
of our Lord’s teaching in Matthew 25 
of the Judgment of the Last Day. Paul 
says most pertinently, “How say some 
of you that there is no resurrection of 
the dead? But if there is no resurrec- 
tion from the dead, then Christ hath 
not been raised.” 


THE WITNESSES 


Paul declares that the resurrection 
of Christ was the sum of his teaching: 
“That Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, that he was 
buried, and that he hath been raised on 
the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures; and that he appeared to Cephas, 
then to the twelve, then he appeared to 
about five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater number remain until 
now, but some are fallen asleep; then 
he appeared to James; then to all the 
Apostles; then last of all, as to the child 
untimely born, he appeared to me also.” 
Here is the list of witnesses, presented 
to the believers in Corinth, of those in 
Palestine who had seen the Lord after 
he had risen from the dead. It is not 
important to seek to compare this list 
of witnesses with those given in the 
Gospels, a matter for the labors of the 
harmonists. It is enough to gather the 
fact, of which there can be no doubt, 
that in Palestine it was believed by the 
whole Church that hundreds had seen 
Jesus after he had risen from the 
grave. There is real weight to us in this 
indisputable fact, altho that which so 
much imprest Paul, that he had himself 
seen the Lord, would not be evidence to 
us, for it was a vision; and a vision 
may be, and often has been, subjective. 
Paul had at least one other vision when 
he saw unutterable things; but frankly 
we must admit that his visions may 
have been the product of an intensely 
excited imagination. 

It is difficult so to explain the general 
belief among the earliest Christians 
that their leaders and hundreds of oth- 
ers had seen Jesus alive after his death. 
To suppose them mistaken is to sup- 
pose that the Apostles, the chief wit- 
nesses, lied, and died for their lie, and 
that the other witnesses were a myth 
which the Apostles invented, nothing 
less than another lie, which was accept- 
ed by their credulous followers and by 
Paul. Paul was honest, for he really 
believed he had seen the Lord; but I 
cannot see how Peter and James and 
the other Disciples who had followed 
Jesus for years, not to speak of the 
mother of Jesus who lived with John, 
and the other women who followed our 
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Lord, could have been mistaken in their 
belief that they had seen him again in 
the flesh. It may not have been in the 
flesh, altho the story of Thomas’s unbe- 
lief, and that of Christ’s eating of fish, 
declare it was; but whether in the flesh 
or in a spiritual apparition, as not a 
few now hold, makes no difference as to 
the evidence of the continued existence 
of the soul after death. We need not 
concern ourselves with the nature of 
our Lord’s resurrection body, which we 
are told passed thru closed doors, for 
it is only his soul that this question has 
to do with. 


IS THE EVIDENCE CONCLUSIVE? 

Yet I admit that the actual reappear- 
ance of Jesus in a visible form is so 
extraordinary, so unique, that one must 
be pardoned for doubting whether it be 
not a myth. No other case is known, 
even in the Bible, that would be cred- 
ible to this present generation. The 
story of Lazarus is told only in the 
Fourth Gospel, which is not history, but 
doctrine. The story is told as a parable 
is told, for the teaching attached to it. 
At this day if a teacher of new doc- 
trines were arrested, tried, condemned 


_ and beheaded, and a hundred of his fol- 


lowers, and as many opposers, saw the 
execution, and then if they and others 
said they saw the head restored to the 
body and again take full life, perhaps 
we who did not see it would believe their 
testimony, but scarcely any less degree 
of evidence would suffice us. The evi- 
dence favors the actual reappearance of 
Christ after his crucifixion, but we wish 
that such cases might appear in our 
own day, under more critical observa- 
tion; and if there are those who still 
doubt, as we are told that “some doubt- 
ed,” or as the Jews disbelieved who de- 
clared that the disciples had stolen the 
body, we need not blame them, and we 
are under no obligation to deny them 
the Christian name. For what makes 
one a Christian is not what he intel- 
lectually believes, but how far he takes 
Jesus as Master and lives as his disci- 
ple. Because the resurrection of our 
Lord from the dead is unique, because 
we cannot cross-examine the evidence 
for it, because we cannot hear the other 
side, I do not find it easy to put on the 
evidence presented the full weight Paul 
put upon it, and died for its truth. It 
has weight, great weight; but I admit 
that I find myself searching for other 
reasons, and resting even more weight 
upon them. 


THE UNCONVINCING SPIRITISTS 

The only positive and conclusive evi- 
dence by which we might hope to prove 
the persistence of the soul after death 
must come thru actual communication 
with spirits of the departed. It is much 
to be desired that investigations in this 
direction be carried.on until a general 
conclusion can be reached. Such a fa- 
vorable conclusion I do not regard as 
hopeless. Such physicists as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and other scholars who carry 
on the work of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, believe the evidence al- 
ready obtained is sufficient to prove 
that disembodied spirits do communi- 
cate with the living. I am among the 
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majority who are not yet convinced. 
There are too many chances for error, 
or imagination, or even fraud; or, it 
may be, for transference of thought 
from the inquirer to the medium with- 
out any fraud on the medium’s part. 
Should it ever seem clear that such. 
communication takes place between the 
living and 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook, 
it would seem almost certain that such 
persistence involves immortality. The 
soul that can survive for years or cen- 
turies can almost certainly live forever, 
altho the possibility is not excluded that 
it may disintegrate and fade away. 


TELEPATHY AND THE ETHER 


We can hardly say that telepathy, 
if it be admitted as a real phenomenon, 
is a proof of the existence of the soul 
separate from the physical brain, and 
so of its persistence after death. Tel- 
epathy concerns the passage of thought 
between two distant but living persons; 
and the two brains may be conceived 
of as themselves able to transmit and 
receive the current of thought. Yet this 
raises the question of the nature of the 
soul, and so of immortality. 

The evidence for telepathy is, I sup- 
pose, considerably stronger than that 
for communication with the dead. Al- 
most every family has some mysterious 
story of its own. In my own family my 
father when a boy thought himself one 
night in great danger of being mur- 
dered, and at that same hour his mother 
received the impression, tho many miles 
distant, that he was in great danger, 
and she rose from her bed and prayed 
for him. If there is truth in telepathy 
a thought can pass hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles from one mind, or brain, 
to another mind or brain. It must be 
carried by some medium, and we know 
of no medium but the ether. Now the 
sensations we know of in the body are 
not carried by ether, but by the nerves. 
It would seem likely that the thought- 
waves, carried plausibly and even prob- 
ably by the ether, must find their 
source of origin and their receiver in 
something analogous to ether and thus 
able to act upon it; or the transmitting 
and receiving minds must actually be 
products of ether, just as is the case 
in wireless telegraphy, or light, or grav- 
itation. For it is the movements of the 
ultimate electrons, which are merely 
modifications of ether, on which their 
power rests. May we not then think of 
the mind as the transmitting and re- 
ceiving organ, and the ether as the con- 
ductor of thought; and the mind itself 
as a spiritual segregate of ether, just 
as electrons are the physical segregate; 
so that what Paul calls the spiritual 
body may be constituted of ether, and 
be the mind itself, or, if not, the ultra- 
substantial organ thru which the mind 
works, even as we may think of the 
whole infinite ether as the co-eternal 
and co-infinite mystery in and thru 
which the infinite God lives and works? 
God’s mind and will pervades ether and 
has its being in it; and I know of no 
supposition more probable than that the 
human mind in its essence and sub- 
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stance is somehow ethereal. Sir Oliver 
Lodge hints as much when he says in 
The Ether of Space, p. 123: 

We know that matter has a psychical 
significance, since it can constitute brain, 
which links together the physical and the 
psychical worlds. If any one thinks that the 
ether, with all its massiveness and energy 
has probably no psychical significance, I 
find myself unable to agree with him. 

And he quotes Clerk-Maxwell, a chief 
master of physics, as saying, p. 117: 

Whether this vast homogeneous expanse 
of isotropic matter [the ether] is fitted not 
only to be a medium of physical interac- 
tion between distant bodies, and to fulfil 
other physical functions of which, perhaps, 
we have as yet no conception, but also .. . 
to constitute the material organism of be- 
ings exercizing functions of life and mind 
as high or higher than ours are at present 
—is a question far transcending the limits 
of physical speculation. ogee 

Such a question physics cannot, it is 
true, answer, but philosophy and psy- 
chology can raise it and perhaps at 
some time answer it. For we have but 
just begun to gain a glimpse of the 
mystery of this insensible, impalpable 
substance, to our senses thin as noth- 
ing, yet so dense and so strong that it 
holds the moon from flying away from 
the earth by a force equal to that of a 
column of steel 400 miles in diameter 
holding our satellite to our earth. We 
do not know, but we may say that if 
out of the infinite and apparently eter- 
nal ether all material bodies have been 
segregated, it is possible that from the 
same source, as from the very body of 
God, human souls have also been segre- 
gated, and it is easy to conclude that 
as, when the body dissolves, each ulti- 
mate atom yet remains unchanged, so 
the soul unity may also persist indepen- 
dent of the body. 

Of course, I have not been able to 
prove conclusively the immortality of 
the soul. Nobody can. Most of us take 
it on faith, without consideration of 
evidence, or simply because we wish to 
believe. But the wish to believe is no 
proof, nor the general faith, nor the 
happy effect of belief. It is well, even 
obligatory on a thinking man, to ques- 
tion the grounds of his belief, so that 
he may believe, or disbelieve, or doubt 
intelligently. I find a weighty prepon- 
derance of evidence that the soul sur- 
vives death. 


THE FUTURE STATE 


What is the nature of the future 
state? Every religion naturally teaches 
that it depends on life here. The good 
are rewarded and the evil punished. So 
the New Testament—not the Old— 
teaches. It teaches by entrancing pic- 
tures of the glories of heaven, and by 
harrowing descriptions of the pangs of 
hell. Yet these are all material figures 
of what is purely spiritual. They need 
interpreting. Jonathan Edwards, I have 
been credibly informed, told the Indians 
to whom he preached that in hell they 
would have molten lead poured down 
their throats. He did not really believe 
it, but it conveyed the true idea he 
wished to present, just as when he pic- 
tured to his own congregation in North- 
ampton the soul of the wicked held like 
a spider over a flaming furnace. All we 
can say as to the meaning or authority 
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and sinner, likes it. 


A great variety of the most delicious desserts can be made of Jell-O 
by adding only hot water—nothing else. 


Marion Harland, Mrs. Rorer, and all other Jell-O users, will tell you, 
"There never was anything like it." 


There are seven delightful pure fruit 
flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate, 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents 
at any grocer's. 


The new Jell-O book is a real Ke le book, 
) with pictures of Kewpies by Rose O’Neill herself. 

If you desire one and will write and ask us for 
it we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name Jett-O is on every package in big red let- 
ters. Be sure you get JeLt-O and not something else. 


“CAN’T KEEP HOUSE: WITHOUT IT” 


“Send me another for my daughter’ ’—‘‘What I need- 
ed for years’’—these are some of the testimonials 
from delighted housewives who have our WHEEL 
TRAY. Saves steps—great convenience. Two oval 
- trays. Rubber tired wheels. $10 in black enamel; 
$12 white. Booklet free. Dish cart for hotels, tov. 


WHEEL TRAY CO., 432 W. Gist Place, Chicago 


Tear it out when 
nttended to Reminds 
: You Instantly 


Don't trust engagements 
or ideas to memory or an 
ordinary notebook filled 
with old notes. Use the 
Robinson Reminder 
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A PACKAGE 


ELEGANT SUBURBAN FARM— 230 acres, 12 
miles from center of Denver, modern im- 
provements, best of soil and water rights, big 
crops, best climate in America, hourly electric 
service to city of 250,000. Address 

JOHN GRATTAN, Broomfield, Colo. 


A CARD OF CHARACTER 


CARD IS MUCH LIKE A MAN AFTER ALL! 
The more character, the more power he has. The 
more character in your card, the more power it has. 


The Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


has more character than any card you have ever heard of be- 
fore! It can be beautifully engraved, or it can be neatly printed, 
as the user desires. It is necessarily always clean, because of 
the binding in book form with tissue paper between each card, 
and the book form also keeps it from becoming wrinkled or 
crumpled. Besides it is always ‘‘right there’’ when you need 
it. Can you think of more character for a card? Write and 
get a sample tab of the cards, detacn them, noting as you do 




















which preserves only so the clean, smooth edge at place of detachment, and the pro- 
live notes. tection from dust and 
Reminder consists of perforated pad Our Smart Card dirt. Thev have char- 









in Case acter to convince you, 
if you will but see 


em. 


. The John B. Wiggins 
;, Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers, 
Die Embossers 
Plate Printers 
97-99 E. Adams st. 


of eee sheets, six coupons 
to a page, bond paper in handsome 
Black Leather case (3% in. x 6% in.) with pocket for special 
papers. Make each note on one of these coupons and as 
socn as attended to, tear the coupon out and throw it away. 
No useless matter is kept to hide live notes. 

$1.00 Postpaid— Reminder complete with extra pad. 
Individual names in gold, 25c. extra. Send remittance at our 
risk for Reminder on money-back guarantee. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., Dept. D, Westfield, Mass. 
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“Easy! 
out what he says on 


when T press it Mr, 
words over again. 





“Eye strain! 
worry me now. 


notes of his words. 


long-hand. 





Why, I just listen to Mr. Smith’s voice and write 


phone to my typewriting speed, and then if I do happen to miss 
a word, there is a back spacer just like on my typewriter, and 


“I don’t have to risk my life any more by asking him to re- 
peat—you know how Mr. Smith hates to be interrupted. It 
always makes him forget what he was going to say, and then he 
goes right up in the air. 


“Yesterday, I wrote 80 letters and if I had had to take them 
down in shorthand first, I’d have had to stick around here until 
all hours. As it was I got them all done in plenty of time. 


I’m through with that! 
What’s more, my letters are right. I 
shouldn’t they be? I copy-his own words, instead of copying my 


“I hope I never see a shorthand note-book again. 
soon give up my typewriter and go back to writing letters in 


“Yes, and I didn’t like the idea of the 
Dictaphone when I started, either.’ 


the typewriter. I can regulate the Dicta- 


Smith’s voice obligingly says the last few 


And ‘cold notes’ don’t 
i And why 


I'd just as 











Suite 1321, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the principal cities, 


Approved by the Under- 
writers. Official Dictat- 
ing Machine of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International 


Exposition, 


“Your Day’s Work’ 
—a book we should 





like to send you. 





Demonstration in your own office on your own work 


THE DICTAPHONE 


(Columbia Graphophone Company, Sole Distributors) 


Dealers everywhere 

















RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to 
order. Manuscripts revised and reconstructed, Out- 
lines furnished, Tweive years’ experience. 


P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, DAYTON, O. 








The Truth About Poultry 





Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in ove volume. 
By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm, This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age, town bred and city 
educated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a 
small farm in the hill country, and making a success ot the 
venture, Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the produc- 
tion of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real farm. You 
get rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man 
Poultry Plaut, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, one year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 

only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 
Our paper is hand ly il) d, 
and up-to-date on poultry matters. Es! 





cthen? , 
tablished 1892. 44 to 132 
pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catalogue of poultry literature free. Address 








AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 517 Hodckins Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 














is prescribed 
and cases of Ki@ge 


bbles, Rheuma- 
tism, Obesity, etc: 


quire that Gluten s 
of gluten or prg Flour contains 
about 40% (a re and must 
not be conf ten Flours 
which con on getting 
Farwell Gluten 
Flour al specialt For bod*#Jet or 
sa : 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Spiritually Minded Books For 
Easter Reading 


JESUS AND POLITICS 
By HAROLD B. SHEPHEARD. 
duction by Vida D. Scudder. 
PRACTICAL MYSTICISM 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, the best mod- 
ern interpreter of man’s power to realize 
spiritual riches. Net $1.00 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S TEST 
By E. M. GREEN. An inspiring picture 
~ church free from the red tape of 
“organization.” Net $1.00 


Tee pety SPIRIT AND THE PRAYER 
By the REV. JAMES HAUGHTON. 
Net $1.25 

Easter Gifts, Prayer Books, etc. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Publishers 681 Sth Ave. N. Y. 








Intro- 
Net $1.00 














of such biblical figures is that which 
nature also teaches, that sin is corrupt- 
ing and an injury and a fearful loss to 
the corrupted soul. And so goodness is 
health and strength to the soul, and 
happiness also. As to the conditions and 
the degree of either happiness or mis- 
ery we cannot judge from the pictorial 
language of Scripture, nor from reason 
apart from any accepted revelation. It 
is enough to believe without doubt that 
it will be well with the righteous in this 
world and the next, and that it will not 
be well with the wicked. The material 
figures we may discard, the lake of fire 
with the stone of Sisyphus, the gates of 
pearl with the houris of Mohammed. 
Nor need we raise any questions as 
of importance, as to the opportunity 
for repentance and restoration in the 
future life. It is enough to know that 
the soul’s will is free to change for good 
or bad in this world or the next, and 
that God is and always will be good 
and merciful. If a soul chooses to turn 
from evil to good, no matter when, the 
good Father cannot help accepting him; 
it depends on the will of the soul. So 
we cannot be certain, even from Scrip- 
ture, but we are allowed to indulge the 
comfortable hope that somehow evil will 
at last come to an end; nothing more. 


IMMORTALITY AND GOODNESS 


If the soul does survive death, what 
then? That is the practical question. If 
the soul does survive death then we 
should live under the power of the eter- 
nal life. This life is but a vapor which 
soon blows away. Our duty is to live, 
in the language of the first of Jonathan 
Edwards’s seventy “Resolutions,” as we 
would wish we had lived “never so 
many myriad of ages hence.” It: is 
profitable to believe in a future life; it 
helps us to live a good life during our 
little day. That is no reason for deceiv- 
ing ourselves or others as to immortal- 
ity, but if for satisfying reasons we be- 
lieve in immortality, that belief should 
in all prudence affect our character. 
But the belief in immortality is not in 
itself essential to goodness; it is only 
helpful to goodness. And goodness is 
the only essential thing, not any belief 
whether in immortality or in God him- 
self. So Paul went too far, spoke too 
hastily, when he fell short of the best 
Stoic philosophy and said, “If the dead 
are not raised, let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die.” Whether the dead 
are raised or not the duty remains the 
same. We are not brutes living only to 
eat and drink and escape pain. We have 
the sense of right and wrong; the con- 
sequences need not control us. To love 
others and to sacrifice or even die for 
them is right, is beautiful; and the ob- 
ligations of character do not rest on the 
will or even on the existence of God, 
but on essential rightness. To be sure, 
many of us, apart from belief in God 
and the future state, will take the Epi- 
curean view which Paul so hastily ex- 
prest; for morals apart from religion 
are very weak. Even backed by religion 
morals are fearfully weak. They cannot 
prevent war. So all religions, except the 
Hebrew, have made much of the future 
life, and have invented multitudes of 
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heavens and hells to attract to virtue 
and to deter from vice; and when, to 
us who have reason to believe that the 
death of the body is but an incident in 
the life of the soul, our Lord presents 
the sublime panorama of the final judg- 
ment, his “Come, ye blessed” draws us 
with the cords of love; and his “Depart, 
ye cursed” adds multiple intensity of 
force to our resolve to escape the fruit 
and penalty of sin. 








BOMBAY’S HUGE ROAD MIRROR 


Road mirrors are not rare in Eng- 
land, where they are set at dangerous 
turns or crossings to warn drivers of 
vehicles or pedestrians just around the 
corner. Their success was immediate 
and some American cities are showing 
an interest in the device. Bombay, 
however, has led the world with the 
largest road mirror on record as well 
as the first in India. It is set at the 
corner of Gamdevi Road and Hughes 
Road, a dangerous point, and measures 
five by ten feet, which is seven times 
as large as the average English road 
mirror. 


THE INCOME OF COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 
BY PROF. H. A. MILLER, OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


Five years ago I published the in- 
comes of the men of the Dartmouth 
class of ’99 as reported at their decen- 
nial reunion. The low figure was made 
subject of editorial comment to prove 
that college education was an unprofit- 
able investment of both time and money. 
The record of the men secured at the 
quindecennial last June shows a strik- 
ing increase. 

At the decennial reunion reports 
were secured of the net incomes of 
sixty-seven out of the one hundred men 
living; this year from fifty-six out of 
ninety-five. Since the latter group were 
almost all included in the former the 
statistics are directly comparable tho 
incomplete. In both cases some of the 
men who did not return had incomes 
considerably under the average, tho 
there is reason for assurance that this 
was not conspicuously the case. 

For 1909 the average income was 
$2097 and for 1914, $3729. Five years 
ago there were nineteen men getting 
$1500 or less with four not over $1000. 


Last year there was one under a thou-: 


sand and one under $1500, with a total 
of only ten under $2000 against thirty- 
six under that figure ten years ago. At 
the earlier date only seventeen per cent 
were above $3000, while last year just 
over half were in this class. The tenth 
year out three men earned $5000 or 
more, with the highest at $7000; five 
years later twenty-three per cent were 
in this class with the highest at $12,- 
000 and two at $10,000. Several men 
stated privately that they would get 
considerable increases this coming 
year. 

These figures indicate that the first 
decade out of college is a preparatory 
period in earning capacity and that the 
productive period comes on rapidly 
after that. 














SOME EARLY SPRING BOOKS 


BLUE BLOOD AND RED 
By Geoffrey Corson 


An American love story of Staten and Manhattan Islands, 
Back of the compelling story movement and undoubted 
powers of characterization, the reader will continually feel the humor, 
grace and sense of an unusual author. $1.35 net. 
A _ TALE OF THE 


LITTLE COMRADE Geta wan By Burton E. Stevenson 


A story of mystery, love and international intrigue set in the first weeks 
of the great war. The hero is a young American surgeon. The author 
knows the scenes of his story at first hand. By the author of “THE Mara- 
THON Mystery,” etc. $1.20 net. 

AN HISTORICAL 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST  n,uisToR By Lucius H. Miller 


By the Assistant Professor of Biblical Instruction, Princeton. $1.00 net. 
“A frank, reverent, and reliable account of the facts. I know of no other 
book which combines, as this does, clearness, frankness and tactful exposi- 
tion.”—Prof. Gerald Birney Smith, University of Chicago. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT By Woodbridge Riley 


A study of original thinkers and speculative movements from the New 
England Fathers to John Dewey and William James. By the Professor 
of Philosophy, Vassar. $1.50 net. 


MONTESSORI CHILDREN By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A record of results in concrete cases where definite treatment by Dr. 
Montessori corrected faults or developed aptitudes, and a definite correla- 
tion of these methods with the problems of American parents. Illustrated 
from photographs. $1.25 net. 

A PLAY OF 


ACROSS THE BORDER FAT SENT By Beulah Marie Dix 


This achieved an instant success on the stage in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. “A real achievement. One of the few pleas for peace that touch 
both the heart and the intelligence. Its remarkable blending of stark real- 
ism and extravagant fancy strike home in a manner that defies analysis.” 
New York Tribune. Illustrated. 80 cents net. 


AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE By Maurice Baring 


An authoritative and stimulating treatment of a subject of rapidly growing 
interest, by the author of “With the Russians in Manchuria,” etc. (Home 
University Library). 50 cents net. 


THE NAVY AND SEA POWER By David Hannay 


A general survey of a fascinating and timely history by the author of “A 
Short History of the Royal Navy,” “The Sea Trader,” etc. (Home Univer- 
sity Library. 50 cents net. 


SOME SELECTED HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY VOLUMES 


New books, not reprints, each 256 pages, cloth 50 cents net. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION VICTORIAN LITERATURE 
By Hilaire Belloc By G. K. Chesterton 
ROME __siBy W. Warde Fowler GERMANY OF TODAY 
PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY By Charles Tower 


By Bertrand Russell EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE 
NAPOLEON By H. A. L. Fisher By Gilbert Murray 


THE RENAISSANCE UNEMPLOYMENT 
By Edith Sichel By A. C. Pigou 


A HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF THOUGHT By J. B. Bury 


.94 volumes now ready. Send for a list. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 





34 W. 33d ST 
NEW YORK 
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Mr. Ernest Poole’s New Novel Published Febreary 3 


Second Edition Now Ready 








THE HARBOR 


By ERNEST POOLE 





Mr. Poole has written a novel of remarkable power and vision 
in which are depicted the great changes taking place in American 
life, business and ideals in the present generation. Under the tre- 
mendous influence of the great New York harbor, with its docks, 
warehouses, its huge liners and its workers, a young writer passes, 
in the development of his life and work, from a blind worship of 


enterprise and efficiency to a deeper knowledge and understanding 
of humanity, 











NEW YORK TIMES 


This first book of his is by all odds the best American novel 
that has appeared in many a long day. It is earnest, sincere, broad 
in scope and purpose, well balanced, combining intellect and emotion. 
... The characters are ably drawn, strikingly contrasted, essentially 
American. ... Here in this vision of the harbor is focused much of 
our modern world, its perplexities, its struggles and its ideals.... 
Mr. Poole may be congratulated upon having written an absorbingly 
interesting and very significant novel.” 





N. Y. TRIBUNE 





“This is a remarkable book, .. . an achievement in itself. It 
is one of the ablest novels added to American fiction in many a 
year. ... The first really notable novel produced by the new democ- 
racy, ... a book of the past and the present and the future, not 
only of New York and of this country, but of all the world... . 





N. Y. WORLD 





“A fine new American story, in the spirit of the hour.... A 
work which must be placed at once among the rare books that count 
—which may prove quite possibly to be the dictinctive American 
novel of the year. ... He finds in the harbor the glory and the 
wretchedness of the world, together with a new, vast breadth of 
outlook and a new depth of thought... . 





BROOKLYN EAGLE 





“Mr. Poole is thoroughly in earnest, very much in love with 
his subject and he has written a sincere and... an extremely vivid 
story ...a great deal of the living New York is in it.” 





N. Y. GLOBE 





“Mr. Poole’s story is interesting in many counts. ... The 
whole is admirably written. ... One can say of it what he quotes 
another as giving as his ideal, ‘one more fellow has done his best— 
by telling of life as he has seen it—his changing life through his 
changing eyes.’ ” 











N. Y. POST 


“Many and varied as are the themes that have been woven 
together to make the whole, each one is clean cut and fits into its 
right place. “The Harbor’ is well worth reading, both for what it 
gives and the manner in which that is given.” 








“THE HARBOR” IS THE FIRST REALLY NOTABLE NOVEL 
PRODUCED BY THE NEW DEMOCRACY.”—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


Price $1.40. On sale at all bookstores 











ry The Macmillan Company “nx%Y.47° 




















The New 
Books 


THE AWAKENING OF THE CITIES 


N the surgings of public conscious- 

ness that have characterized Ameri- 

can political life during the past few 
years nothing has come in for more at- 
tention than the failure of the cities. 
This failure it has been customary to 
attribute to the absorption of money- 
getting rather than the lack of good 
citizenship. In The Modern City and Its 
Problems Dr. Frederic C. Howe takes a 
different view. He believes that it is 
traceable to American traditions and 
political limitations. Influenced by the 
laissez-faire doctrines, individual and 
property rights have been allowed to 
grow and infringe on the rights of the 
community. 

So long as private corporations un- 
der franchise performed municipal 
functions, monopolized water-fronts or 
city streets, so long as the individual on 
his own private property was allowed 
to erect any kind of building to any 
hight or do anything he pleased there 
was no place for community service. 
But the old order is passing. In more 
than a hundred cities Dr. Howe cites 
the awakening of a new consciousness. 
And from what has already been done 
abroad and is now being carried out in 
America, notably in Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, he paints a brilliant picture of 
the city of the future. 

The chief direct cause for the back- 
wardness of the American city Dr. 
Howe lays to its absolute subjection to 
the state government. For instance, the 
city of Cleveland when it started on its 
campaign of municipal improvement a 
few years ago found that to banish 
dogs, chickens and other noise-making 
animals it was recessary to go to the 
state legislature. Nor could it manufac- 
ture ice for charitable distribution, 
abolish unsightly billboards and adver- 
tisements or provide public lectures and 
entertainments as a part of its recrea- 
tional program. A dozen municipal elec- 
tions have been fought and more than a 
hundred injunctions carried to the 
courts in its effort to reclaim its street 
railways. 

In the volume Dr. Howe has combined 
much of the material of his earlier 
books and to very great advantage. To 
the chapters of wonderful potentialities 
suggested in his The City: The Hope of 
Democracy, he has added practical 
studies of what has been accomplished 
abroad in the way of sanitation, city 
planning, housing, and _ recreation, 
drawn largely from his European Cities 
at Work. Clearly and forcefully pre- 
sented, the only regret is that the mes- 
sage has not been driven even more 
completely home with illustrations that 
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would show the task as well as the goal 
ahead. 


The Modern City and Its Problems, 
by Frederic C. Howe. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL IOET 


Not a few of the old pupils and 
friends of Professor Giddings will be 
surprized to discover from the little 
volume, Pagan Poems, that this dis- 
tinguished sociologist has a_ poetical 
side to his nature. But why not? The 
broadest mind must love beauty. Thus 
President Woolsey almost shamefaced- 
ly in his old age allowed a delightful 
book of his verse to slip from the press. 
Professor Giddings has the metrical 
sense as well as the solid sense to put 
into fit meter. There is music in the 
opening “Song” that seems to cry for 
accompanying melody: 

Wild as the wildest thing born in the 
wildwood, 
In the white of the dawn 
She calls and I listen; 
But her feet 
They are fleet 
As the fawn. 
Hasten; I call; 
She is gone. 
I listen: a note from the song-sparrow’s 
throat? 
Or no? Am I wrong? 
Is it she that I hear? 
Or beat 
Of the feet 
Of the fawn? 
Do I' know who she is 
She is Song! 

There are twenty poems, of which 
the longest and most impressive are 
“Creation” and “Where Power Dwells,” 
and each tells the deep lesson that God 
was pleased when man began to search 
and know, and that more searching 
and more passion for knowing will heal 
the ills of social disorder. For the au- 
thor is a stout optimist, with more 
than a touch of that-sort of socialism 
which holds that the knowing and self- 
ish master of trade and the ignorant 
and equally selfish underling with his 
sabotage can come to terms. 


Seeking minds and dauntless hearts 
Faring on in comradeship, 
Dauntless souls of gentleness, 
Ye the only Power are. 


This even appears in this little verse 
to “Margaret”: 


Don’t be afraid, my little maid, 
Of a saint, or a devil or two; 

But don’t be afraid to be afraid 
If the devil is bigger than you. 


If there is any paganism in these 
Pagan Poems, it is in the expression, 
not the spirit. They breathe courage 
and truth and beauty. 


Pagan Poems, by Franklin Henry 
a New York: Macmillan. 


FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


‘The fact that a certain portion of our 
population is so poorly developed on the 
mental side has given rise to a great deal 
of concern in recent years. In his Feeble- 
mindedness, Its Causes and Consequences, 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Director of the Re- 
search Laboratory at Vineland, New Jer- 
sey, besides a clear statement of the prob- 
lems involved, gives a collection of 327 
cases that will be of great help to students 
of pedagogy and criminology as well as to 
specialists in feeblemindedness or heredity. 
The recognition of the “high-grade” defec- 





NEW SPRING BOOKS 








Oswald Garrison Villard 





in GERMANY EMBATTLED states Germany’s 
case with extreme fairness before pointing out 
why it is that American traditions and institu- 
tions make it impossible for most Americans to 
take her side in the war. 

$1.00 net; postage extra. 








Christian Gauss 





of Princeton University in THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR AS SHOWN IN HIS PUBLIC 
UTTERANCES gives a vivid and illuminating 
picture of Germany during the Reign of William 
II by means of his own public speeches. 

$1.25 net; postage extra. 








Frederic C. Howe 


C. 








in THE MODERN CITY AND ITS PROB- 
LEMS gives a fresh and stimulating study of 
municipal history, government, administration, 
sociology, etc., and his name carries an unques- 
tioned authority. 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 








E. Alexander Powell 





in THE END OF THE TRAIL writes of the 
Great West from New Mexico to the Alaskan 
border. He tells how to “see America first” in 
a new way. Profusely illustrated wth most re- 
markable photographs. 

$3.00 net; postage extra. 








Henry Cabot Lodge 





in THE DEMOCRACY OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION gives a logical defence of the Consti- 
tution against its present-day critics, and treats 
of such problems as the referendum, initiative, 
recall, etc., with great clearness and forceful 


argument. 
$1.50 net; postage extra. 








James Gallatin 





in his diary AGREAT PEACE MAKER writes 
of the great men and women and events in 
France and England at the end of the Napo- 
leonic Era. James Gallatin was the son and 
secretary of Albert Gallatin. Illustrated. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 








Charles H. Stockton 





Rear Admiral U. S. N., in OUTLINES OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW deals with such im- 
mediate subjects as contraband, use of neutral 
flags, the rules and conditions of neutrality, 
armed merchantmen, etc., etc. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 








The Universal Dickens 


This Edition—the cheapest complete English edition of Dickens ever published— 
was prepared by Chapman and Hall (Dickens’s original publishers) from the text 


last revised by the author. 


$1.00 per volume. 


$22.00 per set of 22 vols. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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INFORMATION ! 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 























EUROPEAN TOURS FREE 


We operate a special plan of particular interest to persons capable 
of organizing their own European Touring Parties by which the 
organizer secures his or her complete expenses free. You can 
easily organize a party_with our he:p. We make all arrangements 
and furnish tour manager. Also 


tours to South America, Spain, the 
Riviera, Japan, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. For full particulars, 
OURS address Dept. I. 
1 305 S. Rebecca Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 


él “iS ieceen ee Expositions 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. Goethe many Saclenestiiines wien 





those of our own country—all works of 
art and illustrating the activities of the 
world. It will be an educational trip. 


Travel via the 


ain ; te Northern Pacific Ry. 
California Expositions » ot Sy een Chicago, 
with steamship lines at Seattle, Ta- 
Printed matter free for the asking. For SS, Cor at Astoria or “Shasta, Rell 
matter free for or im- + D- ~ 
. . . - R a an Francisco. Choi if 
formation regarding rates, train service and conan via Pacific Coast Cities or elens H 
ion of various scenic routes the Columbia River from Spokane. 


description 
C.A Cairns,G.P. &T.A..C.&N. W.Ry., ¢ Stop at Gardiner Gateway for 
ae Ss Petaen Suet, Sento, Tour of Yellowstone Park 


View the strange phenomena and un- 
equalled beauty of the world’s greatest 
onderland. 





Let Us Plan a Trip for You to the 














MEET ME AT THE TULLER how fasch to Nove 30" 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts Send for illustrated travel literature, 
including Exposition folder. 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















Ti dee fee i 
irre ers WAR RS 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
oO oe ~ "9090. ‘oOo 
oo Oo aA “ 95 “ goo" ™ 
oC" ” “3.00t06.00" 450" “™ 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents' New Unique Cafes and 
sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 























tive, and of the relativity of feebleminded- 
ness would do a great deal toward clear 
thinking on the whole problem; and this 
book will help toward that end. 


The Macmillan Co. $4. 
THE CURSE OF IDLE HANDS 


The story of three sisters in the upper 
middle class of England written by W. L. 
George, is called The Second Blooming, and 
is a study of marriage as depressing and 
inconclusive as most analyses of morbid 
conditions. Not one of the sisters is really 
happy, tho the one who spends her life for 
her large family of children is the least un- 
happy; the political sister and the one 
who takes a lover as a means of distrac- 
tion from the intolerable dulness of her 
a life do not find the happiness they 
seek, 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 


YOUTH’S ASPIRATIONS 


Life aims both prospective and ‘retrospec- 
tive of widely divergent types find expres- 
sion in the talks of three comrades vaca- 
tioning in The Orchard Pavilion—first as 
Oxford undergraduates, wise in their own 
conceits, drawn together by some subtle at- 
traction of the dissimilar—then as author, 
lawyer and clergyman, come again to that 
quaint ruin of an ancient farmstead. Ar- 
thur Christopher Benson has blended the 
grace of a delightful essayist with the sim- 
plicity of a true story teller in a little vol- 
ume quite worthy to take its place by The 
— Letters and From a Oollege Win- 

ow. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


THE HUSEKS OF INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


A knack of curious detail vivifies spots 
of Gilbert Cannon’s work, tho his new 
book, Young Earnest, he mars in creating 
an artificial atmosphere by obviously per- 
forming tricks with the mind of his chief 
automaton, juggling with his emotions, ex- 
perimenting with his environment. On the 
whole the book’s parallel, Ole Mole, is a 
more effective development of his novel 
conception of a new set of values for the 
man who, having tasted the intellectual life 
and found it vapid, sees “the wildness of 
life beneath the trumpery policing we call 
civilization.” 

Appletons. $1.35. 
AN INSPIRING MOVEMENT 

An unusually valuable book for all those 
interested in the eugenic ideals of the 
young is The New Chivalry by Henry E. 
Jackson, giving an outline of the move- 
ment among boys and young men for a 
positive purity of life and a concerted ef- 
fort to rid society of its most appalling 
evil. The book should be in the hands of 
every pastor, teacher and parent. 

George H. Doran Co. 50 cents. 


FAIRYLAND TALES FROM THE EAST 


Nine tales retold by Richard Wilson, 
drawn chiefly from the two great epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, comprise 
The Indian Story Book. The simplicity of 
its style and its elimination of much of the 
confusing material of the original, will rec- 
ommend the book to older folk as well as 
children. The latter will find in it the 
same tales of prince and princess, dragon 
and demon, magic love and righteous tri- 
umph to which their own fairy stories have 
accustomed them—but with an Oriental 
gorgeous coloring and an undercurrent of 
sadness that will be new. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 


REVIVING THE EPIC 
As a poetical topic the career of Her- 
nando de Soto lacks nothing of picturesque- 
ness. Judge Walter Malone has tried the 
experiment of telling the story in blank 
verse, after the fashion of the epic, a good 
and dignified style and none the worse for 
being at the moment uncommon. 
Putnam. $3. 


A CINDERELLA OF THE SCRUBBING BRUSH 
Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley was a 
delight in her unenlightened state of “et” 


and “kin” of four tight red braids—until 
Belle Maniates saw fit to educate her—tho 
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Tours to Yellow- 


CALIF ORNIA 191 * stone, Panama 


Canal, Grand Canyon and California Expositions. 
Trains going in May, June, July and August. 
Prices $193.50 = Organizers wanted. 
ELTA TOURS 
202 Woodward Bldg. Washington. D. C. 








The California Expositions 


A lady with her daughter visiting the San Diego and 
San Francisco Expositions, with various side trips, in- 
cluding Yellowstone Park and the Grand Canyon, is 
willing to chaperone a few girls. Seven weeks* trip 
to begin about June 20th, $700. Bookings close 
March lst. For particulars and schedule address 


A.B.C..,, The Independent, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 














LET’S LIVE 


in THE BIG PINE WOODS 
irs HEALTH rs COMFORT rs PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Ross Health Resort and Arboriea Inn 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurses and physicians. 
Write for Booklet. Telephone 5 M. Brentwood. Address Ross 
Health Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 











SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for years Sater ay eee Magazine, 
250-page catal address 


logue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 









Dz. Esenwein 
- °$9,000 offered for certain 
5" inventions. Book “How to Obtain 
Zi a Patent” and” to Invent” 
" Y sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
\ \48 report as to patentability. Patents ad- 
\ vertised for sale at our expense in Man- 
Vy \« ‘afacturers’ Journals. 
: a° Patent Atty’s 


(27 ust. 16 Years 1077 F. St, Washington, D. C. 






















DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March I, 1915, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 

Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1915, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. 
32 Broadway, New York, Feb. 16, 1915. 
A dividend of One (1%) per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has today been de- 
clared, payable March 15, 1915, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on February 23, 
FRANK SWEDPNY, Secretary 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, Feb. 15, 1915. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on March 31, 1915, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on March 6, 1915. The transfer books 
will not be closed. 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 
$35,000,000 


REPUBLIC OF CUBA 


5% Gold Bonds of 1904 


Coupons due March 1, 1915, of the above Bonds 
will be paid on presentation at our office on and 
after that date. 


SPEYER & CO. 
New York, February 27, rors. 








two long ropes of Titian hair are undeni- 
ably more aesthetic, and “ate” and “can” 
more correct. But in the process the little 
scrub-lady of the Barlow Stock Theater 
lost her spicy individuality and her pros- 
pective metamorphosis into a finished 
product of an “ultra-smart” school is a 
bromidic and undeserved reward for her 
amusing and successful schemes to fill the 
exchequer of a second family of Ruggleses. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
LIFE IN PALACES ; 


By an essay on the period of the acces- 
sion, Viscount Esher introduces this abridg- 
ment of Queen Victoria’s girlish diary from 
1832 to her marriage. Lord Melbourne is 
the main figure in the Training of a Sov- 
ereign, as he was indeed in the young 
Queen’s life. In a few centuries it may be 
that her conscientious reports of daily oc- 
currences will take on something of the 
value of Pepys’s serious records, which to 
his contemporaries would no doubt have 
seemed trifling enough. 

Longmans, Green. $1.50. 
PRACTICAL BANKING 

In Money and Banking, John Thom 
Holdworth, Ph. D., Professor of Finance in 
the University of Pittsburgh, has put into 
text book form the principles, history, and 
practise of banking and credit institutions. 
The book is intended for college use and as 
an aid to the business man who wishes to 
increase his efficiency by a more or less 
academic study of the foundations of ex- 
change. Its analysis and practical esti- 
mate of the Federal Reserve Act is very 
timely. 

Appleton. $2. 
MELODRAMA ON THE HIGH SEAS 


Knaves’ warnings sent thru knaves of 
ecards, a necklace and its paste duplication, 
secret agents and smuggling plots, combine 
to make Sheep’s Clothing, by Louis Joseph 
Vance, a melodramatic tale of crooks and 
social adventurers who meet at last the 
fictional reward assigned to them since 
stories were first told. A pretty girl, whose 
use as a tool by her scheming father brings 
her a husband whom she loves, adds ro- 
mance to the many complications. 

Little, Brown. $1.25. 
A PADDED SCENARIO 


A moving-picture imagination given free 
rein in that elemental land of the North 
is fraught with dramatic possibilities, of 
which James Oliver Curwood has made 
due use. God’s Country—and the Woman! 
is a highly colored romance in which love, 
mystery and adventure fairly force one 
spectacular scene to tread upon the heels 
of another—all in a vivid, splendid setting 
of the North Woods. 

Doubleday, Page. $1.25. 


EUROPE IN 1700 
In the eighteenth century The Grand 
Tour took for Englishmen the place of our 
college course. Professor Mead found here, 
in following over the continent these well- 
trodden paths, a new field for study and to 
see how delightful a task he set himself 
one needs but to turn to his list of author- 
ities, where is a list of biographies, jour- 
nals, letters, whose mere titles make alive 
once more a long past age. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4. 


WALNUT, OAK AND MAHOGANY 
Here is a truly Practical Book of Period 
Furniture, with full and clear treatment of 
all the styles used in England and this 
country from King James to Eastlake. In 
the illustrated key by which any given piece 
of furniture may be readily classified, H. 
D. Eberlein and Abbot McClure have added 
an original and most convenient feature. 
Lippincott. $5. 
PROBLEMS OF THE WORKING GIRL 
The Girl and Her Chance, by Harriet 
McDoual Daniels, is a study of the condi- 
tions surrounding the American working 
girl, especially in New York City, and it 
contains valuable statistics for those inter- 
ested in the social and business welfare of 
young girls. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 








You must meet 


“Welch Junior” 


“Welch Junior” is the big. -little bottle which 
holds just-plenty-enough for one. 

It is the youngest of the four sizes in which 
you can secure 


Welch's 


oa National Drink” 
“Welch Junior” is the con- 


venient size to order at the 
fountain, or in the hotel, 
club, cafe or diner. 
The Welch label i . always 
ur guaranty of purity, 
an and satisfaction. 
If unable to get Welch’s 
of your dealer we will ship 
a trial dozen — for 3. 
express prepaid east o 
Omaha. 


“Welch Junior” (4-0z. size) 
bottle mailed for 10 cents. 
Write for new booklet 
more than one hun 

for using Welch’s. 


a 
ways 





“Junior Size’ 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 














Do You Want to Know 


HOW TO DEVELOP 

VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE 

NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR STRENGTH 
PERFECT PHYSIQUE ? 


My FREE BOOKS, “‘The ‘Whys’ of Exer- 
cise” and “The First and Last Law of 
Physical Culture,” tell you, if you are weak 
or underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to grow stronger. They explain how to de- 
velop the lungs and muscle, the strong heart and 
vigorous digestion—in short, how to improve 
health and strength internally as well as externally. 
Send TO-DAY—NOW—for these FREE BOO 
nclose 4c. in stamps to cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 661. New York City 




















NINE HUNDRED 


Public, High, and Normal Schools, 
Academies, Colleges and Universities 
thruout the United States have intro- 
duced The Independent in the class 
room as a cupereentary text-book. One 
High School is using One Thousand 
copies per week in its English classes, 


Send for our Class Room Plans 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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SCHOOLS: 
ROGERS HALL SCHOOL cikt's 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from 
Boston. Country sports. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. For catalogue and views, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS B. A., Principal 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828 


23 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address MiSs BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - - President 























' The University of Chicago 
HOME sextet 
STUDY eras. 


tion by corres 
23rd Year UU. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, II], ™tb!! Tower 














Scientific methods with practi- 
Se training for the ministry. 


HARTFOR Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both for- 

eign and resident. Open to col- 

fone graduates of all churches. S E M I N A R Y 

Associated with 

Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, training 
Sunday School and other lay workers. 

Hartford School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 

Hartford, Conn. 





Wy IMPERIL HEALTH otf boys and girls by con- 


finement in stuffy and superneated school rooms, and 


exposure to severe weather, when at 
ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, goif, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN. Ph.D..LL D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, T rustee. 


BUSINESS BUILDING 
REAPS THE PROFITS 


from the Inventions of Genius. A professor 
in a little New England college was one of 
the many geniuses who invented a crude, 
working ‘telephone, but it was the construc- 
tive business building of a former railway 
mail clerk (now a $100,000 executive) that 
made it possible to talk from New York to 
Frisco the other day. 





In Peace or War Man-Power Wins 


Not a mere stroke of luck, or a single bril- 
liant idea, but the steady, sure, development 
of personal and organized efficiency — indi- 
viduale self-training — builds up and makes 
profitable the flash of inspiration. 


The Science of Business Building 


Gives the laws and principles of success in 
any business; it teaches how to be a leader; 
to develo the practical profit-making points 
in youreett; to seize and turn into cash the 
opportunities that lie around you. 


The Sheldon Book Tells How 


70,000 others, from all classes and of all ages, 
have trained themselves in spare time to jump 
to the big jobs ahead. It tells of the unt- 
versal success principles used in over 2,500 
of the leading ce houses of the world. 
Write for it today—it is Free for the asking 
and well forth reading. 


The Sheldon School 
488 Gunther Bldg., 





Chicago 
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THE SUPPLY OF WHEAT 


The. Mayor of New York recently 
sent to President Wilson a report made 
by his Committee on Food Supply con- 
cerning wheat. In this report the com- 
mittee exprest the opinion that the 
Federal Government should say wheth- 
er it was in favor of an immediate 
embargo, and, if not, what conditions 
would, in his judgment, warrant an 
embargo in the near future. Nearly all 
of our surplus, the committee asserted, 
had already been shipped to Europe; 
there was every prospect that the de- 
mand from Europe would continue; 
the price of bread here was rising, and 
would probably be much higher if the 
Government should say that it was not 
in favor of an embargo under any con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Wilson promptly replied that the 
subject was one to which the Adminis- 
tration had given “the most careful and 
thoughtful attention.” There were er- 


roneous impressions, he added, about - 


the facts. All of these were known to 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
would give them to the public. It could 
be inferred that the President was not 
in favor of an embargo. 

A statement setting forth the facts 
was published by the department last 
week. It is well known that our wheat 
crop last year, 891,000,000 bushels, was 
the largest ever harvested in the 
United States. The department says 
that the available supply was 967,000,- 
000 bushels, because 76,000,000 were 
carried over. For our own consumption 
and for seed 610,000,000 are needed. 
This would leave a surplus of 357,000,- 
000 and at the end of January about 
210,000,000 of it had been exported. It 
will be observed that the Committee 
erred in asserting that nearly all of the 
surplus had already been shipped to 
Europe. The department points out 
that the 147,000,000 bushels remaining 
exceed by 40,000,000 bushels the aver- 
age annual exports of the last five 
years. The quantity is large enough to 
permit the exportation of nearly 
1,000,000 bushels a day until July 1. 
Before that date the new crop will hbe- 
gin to be available. Exports recently 
have been not far from 1,000,000 bush- 
els a day. 

The Argentine crop is now coming 
on the market, and a surplus of 100,- 
000,000 bushels will be available from 
that source. In May or June India will 
have 75,000,000 bushels or more to sell, 
the department says. This is a conserv- 
ative estimate. The best European au- 
thorities speak of 80,000,000 as a mini- 
mum, and say the quantity may exceed 
100,000,000. Moreover, all the wheat- 
growing countries of the northern hemi- 
sphere increased their acreage last fall, 
our own country by eleven per cent. If 
there should be a wheat shortage, how- 


ever, the department says, it should not 
be forgotten that the supplies here of 
corn, meat animals, dairy products, po- 
tatoes and fruit are larger at the begin- 
ning of 1915 than they have been for 
many years. 

While the demand for our wheat in 
recent months has been due largely to 
the desire of the belligerents to have 
ample supplies of food on hand, it has 
also been caused by a world shortage 
last year (outside of the United States) 
of 400,000,000 bushels, and by the fact 
that Russia’s surplus, usually marketed 
in other European countries which do 
not produce enough for their own use, 
has not been available. The exportation 
of it has been prevented by the war. 
It exceeds 100,000,000 bushels. 

Probably the price of wheat, if the 
war continues, will be higher than it is 
now. It may be expected that very little 
of the surplus will remain here at the 
beginning of the new crop year. The 
department, we think, does not allow 
for a sufficient quantity to be carried 
over. While the advance has, inevitably, 
been accompanied by some speculation, 
it has been caused by the operation of 
the old law of supply and demand. 
Among the buyers have been five Euro- 
pean governments, and our Belgian re- 
lief committees. In New York there is 
in progress an official inquiry concern- 
ing the increase of the price of bread. 
It may be that unjust and unlawful 
practises will be brought to light, but 
it must be admitted that the increase 
has naturally followed the high prices 
of wheat and flour. 


RAILROAD CREW LAWS 


In West Virginia, last week, the 
State Senate rejected a bill for a rail- 
road full crew law. A law of this kind, 
duly enacted in Missouri nearly two 
years ago, was annulled by the people 
of that state in November last, by a 
vote of 324,085 to 159,593. A bill for 
the repeal of a similar law is pending 
in the Legislature of New York. There 
are statutes of the same character in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
railroads in those states, as we said 
last week, have begun an appeal to the 
people for a repeal of them. They have 
the support of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, and the boards 
of trade of several cities. 

In a published statement the railroad 
companies assert that the laws, requir- 
ing the employment on their trains of 
more men than are needed, burden their 
payrolls with $2,000,000 a year for 
“wasted and unwarranted extra labor.” 
This, they say, decreases operating ef- 
ficiency and is accompanied by heavier 
casualty lists. The hazard of operation 
is increased by forcing extra men into 
crews already adequate, thus tending 
to divide or distribute responsibility. 
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Their records are shown to prove that 
the number of trainmen and passen- 
gers killed or injured has been greater 
since the laws were enacted than it was 
before, altho the advocates of the laws 
sought, or professed to seek, to give ad- 
ditional safeguards for both the pas- 
senger and the employee. The compa- 
nies promise that there shall be no lob- 
bying in their interest, “no star cham- 
ber conferences, or private dea!s to in- 
fluence public opinion or legislative ac- 
tion.” The campaign, they say, will be 
fought in the open. If it can be shown 
that the present laws relating to the 
public service commissions of the two 
states do not give to the commissions 
ample power to determine how many 
men are needed on the trains, and to 
compel the use of a sufficient number, 
the companies say they will openly sup- 
port bills granting such power. 

The course taken in this matter by 
President Rea of the Pennsylvania, 
President Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, President Voorhees of the Read- 
ing, and others who sign the statement 
addrest to the public, is to be commend- 
ed. It cannot fail to cause a thoughtful 
consideration of their arguments and 
facts. We do not see why regulations 
like those in question should not be left 
to public service commissions in states 
where such commissions exist, if the 
commissions have the power that is re- 
quired. Regulation by commission is 
something better than enforcement of 
the demands of a statute which does 
not take into account varying condi- 
tions, which places on certain trains 
men who must be idle there, and which 
causes an unwarranted expenditure of 
money which ought to be used for the 
purchase of cars, rails, locomotives and 
other supplies. 








The gold-mining industry of the United 
States enjoyed prosperity in 1914, and re- 
gained its normal condition. The preceding 
year was one of declining output. Prelim- 
inary official figures indicate a yield of $92,- 
823,500 in 1914. "a increase in Alaska 
was about $300,000 


The largest check on record was drawn 
last week in New York by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. in favor of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to pay the amount subscribed in the recent 
sale of Pennsylvania 44 per cent bonds. It 
called for $49,098,000. 


The Canadian railwa companies have 
asked the Dominion’s Railway Commission 
for permission to make a general increase 
of freight rates, owing to a reduction of 
revenues, higher expenses of operation, and 
impaired borrowing power. 


Under the ship registry law of August 
last, 129 ships have been transferred to 
the American flag. Their capacity is 465,- 
740 gross tons. 


At the end of last week only $38,096,358 
of the emergency currency, or less than 
ten per cent of the amount issued since the 
beginning of the war, was still outstanding. 


The following dividends are announced: 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
coupons from Convertible Four Per Cent Gold 
Bonds, payable March 1 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
coupons from Convertible Four and One-Half 
Per Cent Gold Bonds, payable March 1 

Federal Mining & Smelting Seaver. 
ferred, 1 per cent, payable March 15. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, quarterly, 2% 
per cent, payable March 31, 1915. 

Coupons of 5 per cent Gold Bonds of 1904. 
Republic of Cuba, payable on and after March 2. 


pre- 





ZANIC 


in paint is not the novelty you may think it. 





It is only new to you. 


There are painters 


who will never paint without it, and house 
owners who will never let them. 


Ask for 


*Your Move’’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 














iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tne photoplay, trugnt by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortar Aurnor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME Coquepromeaes SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 








CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course. 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 


health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses, For 
home-making and well-paid positions. \ 
of Home 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Il. 





SCHOOL INFORMATION 


Gautegs ofall Boarding Schools ed — ~ Ag & 
pert advice free. Want for gi 


tained for ails schools. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS” * ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bldg,, New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 





Horsford’s co 


weather 


plants and lilies 

Cold W eather a - pesteeey 
resh when planted. 

Plants We pack herbaceous 


plants in fresh moss, 
Customers say they 
arrive fresh. All 
roots of shrubs and 
trees are dipped in a preparation of wet clay, 
which excludes the air and prevents drying 


And Flower Seeds 
That Grow 





out. We offer a long list of the hardier shrubs, 
trees, plants, vines, wild flowers, hardy ferns, 
bulbs, ete. See our new catalog before placing 


spring orders. Prices very low, considering the 
superior quality of stock. Address 
F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
CAMP PENN Valcour Island Lake Champlain. A 
9 real camp for read boys, from nine to 
sixteen years inclusive. Our system is unusual, It not 
only gives the boy a bully good time but brings out the best 
that isin him. Eight years freedom from sickness and 
accident speaks for our individual oversight. Experienced 
staff. Resident physician. 500 acres. Main-line station, 


Our booklet will interest you. CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Mgr., W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin's, Philadelphia, Pa 























Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 





Hi A RT | O R DPD W. Douglas Mackenzie 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry: 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service: and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


meets the present demand for 
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HEALEY & CO. 





Having sail the Electric Vehi- 
cle in the application of a spiral trans- 
mission, connected with an Edison 
battery, as proven in the several runs 
to Philadelphia 


102 MILES ON A SINGLE 
CHARGE OF ELECTRICITY 


with .a luxuriously appointed Brougham, as 
illustrated, weighing, with passengers, 3,840 
pounds, feel justified in claiming 


THE PERFECT CITY VEHICLE 
Free from smoke and disagreeable odors. 
Simple in operation, silent, economical, The 
me of years of study; protected by several 
mechanical patents, 


BROADWAY, Fifty-First St. and Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK 
/, 


invited for establishing near New\ 
York or Philadelphia a chemical plant 
to manufacture fine chemicals, pri- 
marily those not yet made in America. 
Processes thoroughly tested; experi- 
enced manager; able works chemist. 

This investment offers especially good 
opportunities for profits now and a 
broad field for future development. 


Write C. S. Guthrie, Attorney, 60 
Broadway, New York City. 




















ORIENT Delicious candied fruits, a Ity sf. 
tion, Something different. You will like 
SWEETS them. Large boxes assorted prepaid $1.00. 
Double size souvenir box $2.00. Samples 
10c and 25e. ORIENTAL IMPORT CO., 416 Muirhead 
Building, San Francisco, California. 





















eorercenerignananirret 


Peas 


. 

Six Superb 
Spencers 

we will mail 

For 25c one regular 
10-cent packet (40 to SO seeds) 
each of BURPEE’S DAINTY, a 
beautiful picotee pink-edged 
Spencer; BURPEE'S KING EDWARD, 
deep carmine scarlet; BurRPeEe's IRISH 
BE.ce or DreaM, rich lilac flushed with 
pink; Mrs, CUTHBERTSON, an exquisite 
pink; Mrs, HUGH DicKson, rich apricot 
on cream ground; also one large packet (90 to 100 
seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND OF SUPERB SPEN- 
CERS FOR 1915, the finest mixture of Spencers or 
Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas ever offered. The Bur- 
pee leafleton Sweet Pea Culture with eachcollection 

at me s Annual 

Known as the lead merican seed catalog —this 
bright book of 182 — 1915 is better than ever. 
It is mailed free. pee rite for it teday and kindly name 
The Independent. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















NOT AFFECTED BY THE WAR 


In a brief address to his policyholders 
and the public, submitting comparative 
figures for the years 1913 and 1914, 
President Kingsley, of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, touches on 
the relations of the company with 
the war in Europe. Of the million 
or more policyholders, about 15,600 
who are in France, Germany, Belgium 
and Austria-Hungary (about 1% per 
cent of the membership) include men 
whose attained ages run from seven- 
teen to thirty-nine years inclusive, 
about 2400 of whom hold con- 
tracts which contain no clause limit- 
ing the war risk. The company’s death 
losses in 1914 show a mortality equaling 
seventy-three per cent of the expected 
—the same rate experienced in 1913. 
From which we may conclude that up 
to the end of last year the company’s 
mortality had not been adversely af- 
fected by war losses. On January 1 the 
company’s assets were $818,461,331, as 
compared with $779,555,162 a year 
earlier—a gain of $38,906,169. 


ENCOURAGING CRIMINALITY 


Two legislatures are now considering 
bills reintroducing into state regulation 
of insurance the valued-policy principle. 

For the information of those not up 
on the subject, we will briefly explain 
the proposition. Take your fire insur- 
ance policy and read it: you will find 
that it promises indemnity against all 
loss and damage in a sum not exceed- 
ing the amount for which it was is- 
sued. That is the maximum of vrotec- 
tion; and it will pay any amount less 
than that which the adjustment shows 
is actually lost, existing market values 
governing the calculations. The valued- 
policy law (which applies to immovable 
property only) proposes that if the 
building insured is totally destroyed by 
fire, the company shall be liable for an 
amount equaling the face of the policy. 
Assuming that the value of the prop- 
erty at the time of its destruction was 
equal to or in excess of the insurance, 
the conclusion that the insurer is lia- 
ble for the whole amount of its policy 
is indisputable. But suppose it is found 
after the loss occurs that the amount 
of the insurance exceeds the value of 
the building? Ordinarily this is not fre- 
quent, but it does occur in a small per- 
centage of losses. Naturally, under the 
stimulus of a valued-policy law the pro- 
portion would augment appreciably; 
over-insurance would “boom” and the 
arson industry would become unusually 
active. 

Now and then, under comparatively 
healthy conditions, fire insurance com- 
panies are made to buy, at fancy prices, 
many otherwise unmarketable build- 
ings without seriously impairing their 


assumed averages; but what would be 
their financial condition if crafty spec- 
ulators: in indemnity thru a law may 
use the power of a state in making the 
destruction of property a profitable 
business? 

No honest man desires from a fire 
insurance company more money than 
he has actually lost; no dishonest man 
should be permitted to enforce the col- 
lection of more. The law should punish, 
not reward, the latter. Valued-policy 
laws can aid none but the criminally 
inclined and should be wiped off the 
statutes in every state. 








» Woodside, N. Y.—You seem to be 
wine under a misapprehension respect- 
ing the utility and other advantages of the 
Ordinary Life policy. You say it is com- 
monly supposed to be a poor contract for 
the man who i is looking for protection rath- 
er than for insurance and investment com- 
bined. I think you are mistaken in your 
assumption. I should say that 70 or 75 
cent of all the policies in force in old 
ine companies are of the Ordinary Life 
class. The reason is plain. Most insured 
persons are recipients of incomes below 
rather than above the average, and their 
needs in the insurance line demand the 
greatest amount of protection that can be 
bought for the money devoted to that pur- 

pose. As nearly as safety will permit, the 
Geen Life policy more fully than any 
other meets the requirement. You are forty- 
six years old, and I conclude that you need 
protection. I unreservedly recommend ap 
Ordinary Life policy in any well managed 
company. There are so many good ones 
doing business in this state that we could 
not name any without discriminating 
against the others. Write to several and 
ask for sample policies and dividend rec- 
ords. With such information you will have 
no trouble making a proper choice. 


W. M. C. C., Altoona, Pa—The 1914 
financial statement of the company you 
mention has not yet come to my attention. 
I have looked up the record of the com- 
pany, its organizers and present managers 
and am favorably impressed with their sin- 
cerity and ability. Outside of the prelim- 
inary term feature of the policy contracts, 
which I believe will be abandoned in time, 
there is but one thing open to serious criti- 
cism, and that is an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. So large an amount is un- 
necessary and is a clog on the interests of 
policyholders if in the future it issues par- 
ticipating policies. 


H. H. C., Buffalo, N. Y.—No, the fact 
that a company is of New York origin and 
subject to the laws of that state is not a 
ere of its safety. It is, however, a 
actor of comparatively great value. The 
organization you mention operates on the 
assessment plan—a system I cannot en- 
dorse, because it is unscientific, insecure 
and transitory. No life insurance scheme 
can be permanent which fails to provide 
for the accumulation of a reserve against 
advancing age, thus reducing the insurer’s 
liability each year while keeping the pre- 
miums level. 


Commencing business about a year ago 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany shows by its first published balance 
sheet (of date December 31, 1914), total 
assets of $2,057,508; total reserves of 
$673,262; total liabilities, including capi- 
tal stock, of $1,423,261; and net surplus 


of $634, 
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RED CROSS CONTRIBUTIONS 
The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru New England Mutual 
The Independent is $5902.32. 
The following list covers the con- 


tributions hitherto unreported: Life Insurance Company 


John T. Davis, M. D., Zanesville, Ohio, 
2; Rev. Alfred J. Hulton, Rochester, N. 


Y., $2; Mrs. Flora Paine Hopf, Hartford, 87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Conn., $2; L. Curtis Hughes, Jamestown, 
Pa., $3; Mrs. Inman, Rogers Park, Chi- ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


eago, Ill., $2; Federated Church Sunday 
oaed. se ere — lc . 
ena F. Lamson, Boston, Mass., : it 

Merriman, Madrid, ‘No $2; Henry Seventy-first Annual Statement 
M. Seely, Middlebury, Vt., $2; Mrs. W. P. 
Turner, Ruskin, Tenn., $2; Shelbyville 








Woman’s Club, Shelbyville Chautauqua According to Values December 31, 1914, as fixed by the Massachusetts Insurance Department 
Dept. of Club, S. H. G. Dept. of Club, 
ang ~ 2 =~ “ a = —_— —— ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ing, Mrs ora iacke rs. Mary belle Bonds and Stocks............ 8,805,409.00 Reserve at Massachusetts Stand- 
Dove, Pauline P. Craig, Shelbyville, IIl., Real Estate: Home Office Build- pene SE 5054 sacdneeenecettmsnel $61,808,377.71 
$22; Miss M. A. Goodell, Whitinsville. OE ae eae 1,230,003.19 Death and Endowment Claims 
Mass., $5; Nicholas Copershenski, Ivan- Other ee 560,369.15 Reported and Awaiting Proofs —_ 292,389.53 
hoe, Minn., $2; Helen E. Hewes, Cleveland, pomme on aust ae. Siena 15,031,884.00 Royrve for Unreported Death ou 
Ohio, $10; Friends, per S. C. Nichols, Fort oans on Collateral Security. 222,850.00 MEER: J cia coasetianiemaecate 47,678.00 
Ms exrs : “< Loans on Policies and Premium Reserve for Equalization of Mor- 
Atkinson, Wis., $6; Ada A. Rountree, W il- SMC OOM e.g 11,665,392.24 tality and Depreciation of 
berforce, Ohio, $2; Hiram College, Hiram, Interest and Rents, due and ac- oe ETL ne 300,000.00 
ee SE: ae, ee Se Ewe Geaiie Henkes... GCSGR SOE cnccecececsae | WEE 
cansown, -7 ecxer. ©8 Cash in Banks..............-. 1,144,778.05 | Commissions and Expenses Ac- ~ 
Lake City, Utah, $2; C. S. Clark, M. D., se Go cckdcawisteestinguees 52,694.43 
a Ohio, $2; Ww. S. Douds, Meadville. oe Taxes, payable in : , 
Pa., $6; Mrs. William Fitz, Providence, I A oe a 158,094.39 
R. I., $2; Miss Anna M. Reed, Pennsyl- Distribution <oe oo 462,979.17 
+ . > istribution oO urp us or- . 
vania, $6; Miss D. M. C. Webbe. London. dean Wak oe. clea. oepliie 
Canada, $2; R. B. Grover, West Newbury, TR CORE ccc ccccevsetesnee 1,970,000.00 
ae 32; _ Thomas Hodge. Torring- Ot «Sats aed 
ton, yo., $2; Mary H. Phillips. Pitts- $65,159,426.58 
burgh, Pa., $25; John H. B. Phillins. NET SURPLUS, Massachusetts 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $25; Carrie B. Pond. Hot EY paG6'nnrc0 ca vanseen 5,003,584.45 
prings, N. C., $4; John F. Ross. Ports- a 
Gag Ohio, $5; R. S. Williams, Augusta, $70,163,011.03 $70,163,011.03 
Ga., 2. 
PEBBLES feeranne in Frantom a EC $542,243.13 
‘ _ . necrease i iross I iarnick ooewat eaaw-akies eee nea 1494.06 
_Ethel—I_ suppose you have had some = & ramen aati sapere 3:994/308.0 
truly marvelous hunting experiences ? Increase in Policy Reserves............cceceeceeceecee 3,876,852.39 
Cholly—My eye, yes! Once I shot at a Increase in Insurance in Force 


My eye, yes: Once I shot ata | = Increase in Imsurance in Force.........+++.e+eeeeeees 16,282,265.00 
deer, and hit a deer !—Puck. 





THESE CRUEL WAR LORDS 


“The Youngest Volunteer of the Russian EDWARD W.: ALLEN, General Agent, ~- - : . 220 Broadway, New York City 
Army, Also Wounded and Decorated by LATHROP E. BALDWIN, General Agent, . ° - 141 Broadway, New York City 
the Czar.”—New York Times. PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents, - ° . - White Building, Buffalo, New York 

A child sat in a movie tent ‘| HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents, - - Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 

To elevate his mind. HENRY P. WICKES, General Agent, - - - Union Building, Syracuse, New York 





He saw a lady shoot a gent 
And went away refined. 














A child sat in a movie tent, January 1, 1915. 


He saw a trainer bitten N t| D ta h 
By lions, and in merriment teats Mutual Insurance Co. 0 ako arm 
Went home and chewed the kitten. tinct Qittien, 62 Galt. Ce Co 
—Princeton Tiger. antic Building, all St., New Yor 


Aunt Lindy had brought around her Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Mortgages 


Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 











three grandchildren for her mistress to see. able in Europe and Oriental Countries . 
The three little anaes, ” — frocks, Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, Are relieved from the constant 
stood squirming in line while Lind roudl was preceded by a stock company of a similar ~ i . 
pcan sting yp y _— om ae ee was oe tice and a of general class 
phe g ‘ = part o 8 capital, to the extent of $100,000, 5 > 
; baton ~ their names, Lindy?’ her was used, {ith consent of the stockholders, by Sccurines 
mustress asked. e Atlantic Mutua nsurance Company an . 
“Dey’s name’ after flowers. ma’am. Ah repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- Farm Mortgages secured upon 
} : grt a tion of two years. land, the prime factor of the 
name ‘em. De bigges’ one’s name’ Gladiola. Dari ’ P 3 ‘ 
De mex’ one, she name’ Heliotrope.” ro Ege be country’s prosperity, made in an 
“Those are very pretty,” her mistress to the value of...........+ $27,964,578, 109.00 
said. “What is the littlest one named?’ Received premiums thereon to old settled country, and by 
“She name’ Astebiielel waves.” —Wee- St) ar aeeererpeete 287,324,890.99 Bankers of established reputa- 
an’s H C . Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 . 
n’s Home Companion. Issued certificates of profits on tion and character are the Ideal 
1 GORIOTS. 2. cccccccccccccs y ,110. 
PEACE DINNER AT THE HAGUE Of which there have been re- Investment. 
GED v-00cscsasecvdcccsces 83,811,450.00 . . 
(1920 or later) Leaving outstanding at’ pres- My 33 years residence, and 30 
Menu — OO a 6,989,660.00 ki F M t 
c ahr Interest a on certificates 2.000.900 08 years making arm Mortgages 
onsomm a France QUIENES Beccsccscccccoccs ,020,223. ; j 
Gente Ce on December 81," i9i4, the ‘se without the loss of a dollar in 
‘ t the . > 
Belgian Hares (Stewed) > -chetomocomoilllle e interest or principal, gives the 
ginelish Roast anol The profits of the company revert to the a8- careful investor every warrant 
U *K sured and are divided annually upon the pre- ™ 
Turkey (in Greece) Chop Suey miums terminated during the year, thereby re- and guarantee of absolute se 
Spaghetti a la Italienne “ ducing the cost of insurance. curity. 
Vienna Schnitzel Irish Stew dg ag a ne Pg ee - issued 
. y subjec ‘ » ° ° 
es ME, ie a —.. k to be redeemed, in Ah Fan nvnge By ~- Suan, Write for particulars. 
7 x uice ison Isky A. A. RAVEN, Pres 
Schweitzer Kiise Japanese Cherries CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres 
_ and WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
American Tee Cream pei ae LISBON __NORTH DAKOTA 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE . 

















Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


32. A Chicago Business Man. “Has any cor- 
poration or educational institution collected data 
or reports covering the Welfare work and Effi- 
ciency program of great factories and stores 
thruout the United States? If so, where may 
such data be obtained?” 

You would find a large amount of such 
material in the two volumes of Convention 
Proceedings issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools. This organ- 
ization is the only one, to my knowledge, 
that has made, in a form available to the 
public, a thoro study of the welfare and 
efficiency methods employed by large cor- 
porations of America. Write Mr. F. C. 
Henderschott, executive secretary of the 
association, for particulars. Address: Irv- 
ing place and Fifteenth street, New York. 

A most interesting feature of the U. 8. 
Steel Corporation is a permanent exhibit 
of “Safety First” appliances and coépera- 
tive aids for employees. Visitors properly 
certified may inspect the exhibit. Ask for 
details. The “Safety First’? manager is at 
No. 71 Broadway, New York 





33. Mr. W. F., New York City. “Would you 
advise a young man of moderate means to take 
a course in personal efficiency, or one of the 
ordinary business forms? Which would give best 
results? I am thoroly interested.” 

Trustworthy advice can never be given 
without full knowledge of actual conditions. 
In general, a course in personal efficiency 
bears the same relation to a mere technical 
training that a grammar ee education 
does to an apprenticeship of sh op work. An 
ordinary “business course,” while valuable, 
is definitely restricted and tends to narrow- 
ness. It would naturally follow, hardly ever 
precede, the broader, more vital, more in- 
spiring and empowering course in personal 
efficiency. Learn to handle your brain and 

y as a human machine—then you will 
master a mechanical machine twice as well. 





84. Mr. J. A. U., Missouri. “Could you give 
me information in regard to the Efficiency So- 
ciety, eligibility as to membership, etc.?” 

The Efficiency Societv is located at No. 
41 Park Row, New York. Write the secre- 
tary for privileges and conditions of mem- 
bership. 





35. Mr. G., New York City. “How can you 
suggest overcoming a good man’s inability to 
get good work from a shop of men who will not 
work fast?” 

Is the “good mgn” himself a fast worker? 
Most men follow the lead of their super- 
visor or employer, doing as he does and not 
as he says. What are this foreman’s quali- 
fications for leadership? Is he magnetic, 
enthusiastic, tactful, strong in mind and 
body? He should be examined by an ex- 
pert character analyst, to find whether he 
belongs in a place of execution, responsi- 
bility and mastery of men. 

The adoption of a bonus or other system 
of reward, possibly of a method of profit- 
sharing, would change the complexion of 
your business. The New York Public Li- 
brary, Forty-second street and Fifth ave- 
nue, contains books on this subject. Write 
the secretary of the Business Bourse, No. 


261 Broadway, New York, for particulars 
of the service offered by the Bourse. 





36. Miss G. E. S., Iowa. “Are public speakers 


on efficiency procurable? Who are they, what do. 


they charge, and where could they be reached? 
Can a young teacher fresh from college talk to 
high school pupils on efficiency with more bene- 
ficial results than a teacher who has been out of 
college for a long time?” 

Public speakers on the subject are few 
and far between. Most of the efficiency ex- 
perts who know their work have already 
been retained by the large corporations. 
Living as you do in a small town, you could 
probably secure a reliable speaker only by 
coéperating with some large factory or 
store in a nearby city; by arranging for 
a talk, or series of talks, or other efficiency 
service, in connection with the industrial 
organization, you might obtain a single 
lecture on a reduced charge, as a “stop- 
over” engagement. We Lave had a number 
of requests similar to yours, and will ar- 
range a lecture tour when the demand 
seems to warrant the undertaking. 

The young teacher, in lecturing on effi- 
ciency, would have more enthusiasm, the 
older teacher more experience. Both quali- 
ties are needed. If the young teacher has 
dignity, common sense, caution, practical- 
ity, popularity, the young teacher would be 
our choice; and if an older teacher can be 
found who has hope, elasticity, humor, 
sympathy and comradeship, the older 
teacher might be our choice. 





37. A New York Reader. “‘How can I make a 
good business pay when competition by small 
men cuts price of work below cost to me?” 

There is probably a leak somewhere in 
your buying, selling, accounting or financ- 
ing. Why should a small competitor under- 
bid you on costs? Your larger plant should 
buy wholesale, and reduce your costs be- 
low his. You probably need an efficiency 
engineer, or at least a certified auditor or 
accountant, to find where your waste comes 
in. However, you may discover this for 
yourself, on reading the right books. Ask 
for description of the “Business Man’s En- 
cyclopedia” and other business guides pub- 
lished by System magazine, Wabash and 
Madison, Chicago. If you had stated the 
exact nature and conditions of your work, 
we could have answered more to the roint. 





38. Prof. A. G., Minnesota. “I am contemplat- 
ing a change of occupation, but do not know 
where my greatest power lies. I believe that a 
carefully prepared list or outline of the various 
human powers would be a valuable help in solv- 
ing this problem. Is there such a list available?’ 

Ask Professor Benjamin Gruenberg, of 
the Julia Richman High School, New York, 
for details of the work of the Vocational 
Guidance Association. Write to Fowler and 
Wells, 18 East Twenty-second street, New 
York, regarding list of mental faculties, 
and of books by Professor Fowler, Nelson 
Sizer, and others. Refer to Answer No. 2 
in Efficiency Question Box, issue of The 
Independent for December 21, 1914. I am 
now preparing a table or list of mental 
qualities and powers, with key for their 
location and comparison. This will be pub- 
lished in article or book form, and notifica- 
tion sent you. 

It would not be wise to leave your pres- 
ent work on the mere chance of locating 
and orsouns your supreme talent in a 
new field hatever money and time you 
can spare may prope be devoted to self- 
study and to Yr for a larger 
sphere. But don" t forget the practical, 
reaching for the ideal. We all have infinite 
possibilities—and the grocer and landlord 
to pay. 


39. Mr. F. B., Chicago. ‘Will you’ kindly let 
me know in what numbers of The Independent 
your articles on Efficiency have appeared? I do 
not want to miss any.” 

The article, “What Is Efficiency?” was 
the first, appearing November 30, 1914. 
The article on Work, that on Play, and 
that on Home, a peared respectively in 
the last issues of come ig January and 
February. The Efficiency Question Box has 
been published in the first and third num- 
bers each month. Back numbers containing 
efficiency articles and Question Box may 
be had, at ten cents each, on application 
to the publishers. 





PEBBLES 


What has become of the old-fashioned 
girl that wore one-color shoes ?—Columbia 
ester. 


Is there a gentleman in this country who 
has not a plan for ending the present war? 
—E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


“You know we have fine apartments now, 
it is so quiet. We are right over a bowling 
alley and you can hear a pin drop.”—Penn. 
State Froth. 


“So you don’t like living in the enue? 
What do you miss most since moving out 
of town?” 

“Trains.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


With the pardoning power no longer 
vested in Mr. Blease, greater care should 
be exercized about getting into prison in 
South Carolina——Ohio State Journal. 


Recent dispatches from Mexico City re- 
mind us that Mexico has the largest per 
eapita of Provisional Presidents of any 
country in the world.—Chicago Herald. 


Ambassadors of foreign nations are here- 
by warned that they must avoid noisy dis- 
cussions in the vicinity of the White House. 
They might wake the baby.—Chicago News. 


Bix—What caused the fire in the match 
factory? 

Dix—There was some friction, I believe, 
among the heads of the departments.— 
Boston Transcript. 


A hen sat on a putting green, 

Then ambled slowly by me; 
And when I tried to make my put— 

I found she’d laid a stymie. 
—Yale Record. 


“Excuse me. This car is reserved for a 
member of Congress going South.” 

“I don’t mind that. When traveling one 
is not proud. I shall travel with him.” 
L’ Illustration. 


Lady—I want to buy a dog. I don’t ex- 
actly know what you call them, but they 
look something like a greyhound, with long 
hair, and a head like a bulldog. Do you keep 

like that here? 

‘No, ma’am. We drowns ’em.”’—Life. 


Many Old Fogy notions are excellent 
compared with some of the New Fogy no- 
tions —H. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


The Man (during the second act)—This 
play was taken from the French. 

His Wife—Apparently the Allies have 
abolished their censorship.—Puck. 


She—Isn’t it strange that the length of 
a man’s arm is equal to the circumference 
of a girl’s waist? 

He—Let’s get a string and see.—Jester. 


One ’18—Where have you been? 

"Nother ’18—To the cemetery. 

“Any one dead?” 

“Sure; every one of them.”’—Punch 
Bowl. 


The Fallen One—Officer, did you see me 
fall? 


Officer—Yes. 
The F. O.—Had you ever seen me be- 


0. 
The F. O.—Then how did you know it 
was me?—Harvard Lampoon. 
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This is a first-of-March warning to all 
our subscribers that the War Time 
Coupons which were sent to them at the 
beginning of February are available 
only until the first of April. There has 
been an extended use of these coupons 
on the part of our readers and their 
friends, and there ‘s ample opportunity 
in the March days remaining for any 
present subscriber to secure and use an 
additional supply, which will be prompt- 
ly sent on request. It is a pleasant fact 


that the new subscriptions received on | 


the twenty-third of February were 
Nine Hundred and Forty-three in num- 
ber. 


A MENTAL INVENTORY 


A few years ago we happened to see 
a list of questions prepared by the 
Friends School of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, to test the range of knowl- 
edge possest by the pupils. We were so 
struck by the ingenuity and scope of 
the test that we published it in The 
Independent and we were glad we did, 
for many of our readers got amusement 
and profit in “trying it out” on their 
pupils, their friends and even, in rare 
cases, themselves. So we publish here- 
with for the fourth time the questions 
used in the annual quiz. They are de- 
signed for boys and girls of grammar 
and high school grade ranging from 
eleven to eighteen years of age. But 
there are few adults, as we have found, 
who can score a hundred, altho it can- 
not be said that the questions demand a 
greater “apperceptive basis” than is 
necessary for the intelligent reading of 
magazines and newspapers. 

Last year we agreed to correct and 
grade all the answers sent in to us. 
This year we make no such promise, 
the reason being that the plan was too 
successful. But we will publish next 
month the answers to these questions 
so our readers may grade themselves. 

GENERAL INFORMATION TEST 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
First Month 4, 1915 

Name: 1. The presiding officer of the U. 
S. Senate. 2. The English Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. 3. The Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire. 4. The living ex-Presidents of 
the United States. 5. The capital city of 
Russia. 6. The French or German national 
anthem. 7. A prominent Scotch-American 
worker for peace. 8. The two great nations 
that have been at peace for 100 years. 

9. Where is the Golden Gate? 10. What 
is the Monroe Doctrine? 11. Where is the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition to be held? 12. 
What is the official language of Brazil? 13. 
What is the official language of Australia? 











14. What is the official language of Bel- 
gium? 15. What disease has recently at- 
tacked thousands of cattle in this country? 
16. Name the two largest neutral countries 
of Asia. 17. What foreign city was recently 
evacuated by American troops? 18. Which 
party has a majority in the U. S. Senate? 
19. What attitude regarding increase in the 
U. S. standing army did President Wilson 
take in his last message to Congress? 
Name the author of: 20. “Alice in Won- 
derland.” 21. “The Blue Bird.” 22. “The 
Inside of the Cup.” 23. “The Prince and 
the Pauper.” 24. “The Acts of the Apos- 
tles.” 25. “The New Freedom.” 26. “Hugh 
bs ol 27. “The Lay of the Last Min- 


Name the painter of: 28. “The Descent 
from the Cross” (Antwerp). 29. “Christ 
Among the Doctors” (Dresden). 30. “The 
Fighting Téméraire”’ (London, Tate).:31. 
“Charles I” (Paris, Louvre). 32. “Madon- 
na della Sedia” (Florence). 

Name: 33. The Bay State. 34. The Dm- 
pire State. 35. The Lone Star State. 36. 
The Blue Grass State. 37. The Hoosier 
State. 38. The Buckeye State. 39. The Old 
Dominion. Show the meaning of the follow- 
ing by using in an English sentence: 
Esprit de corps. 41. Cum grano salis. 42. 
Béte noir. 43. Carte blanche. 44. Pro bono 
publico. 45. In medias res. 46. Sine qua 
non. 

Identify by naming some achievement of, 
or position held by, the following: 47. Mar- 
garet Deland. 48. Victor Herbert. 49. Sam- 
uel Gompers. 50. Charles P. Steinmetz. 51. 
John Masefield. 52. von Hindenburg. 53 
Lord Kitchener. 54. Billy Sunday. 55. Bar- 
oness von Suttner. 56. H. G. Wells. 57. Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell. 58. Pasteur. 59. Car- 
ranza. 

Locate by country: 60. Land’s End. 61. 
Liége. 62. Chihuahua. 63. Ulster. 64. Ver- 
dun. 65. Heligoland. 66. Alsace. 67. War- 
saw. 68. Rheims. 69. Louvain. 70. Belgrade. 
71. Kiao-chau. 

What do the following mean? 72. The 
white plague. 73. Watchful waiting. 74. The 
White Book. 75. The Yale Bowl. 76. Local 
option. 77. A. B. C, Conference. 78. S. O. 8. 
7. Incognito; pseudonym. 80. Mobiliza- 
tion; mobility..81; Periscope; perimeter. 

82. What. temperature Fahrenheit corre- 
sponds to 0° Centigrade? 88. Give two rea- 
sons why. the ocean freezes less easily than 
the lakes. 84. Who invented the ordinary 
incandescent lamp? 85. Why are icebergs 
frequently surrounded with fog? 86. Why 
does a balloon rise? 87. Could a bell in a 
bottle from which the air has been ex- 
hausted be heard? 88. What solid has the 
smallest possible surface compared with its 
volume? 89. Which is the larger, a 3-i 
cube or 9 cubic inches? 90. Would a bullet 
fired horizontally from a fort 500 feet high, 
continue around the earth at a distance of 
500 feet from it, if it encountered no ob- 
stacle and no friction from the air? 

Correct the following, or show, the ab- 
surdity :.91. Jane Addams was a great suc- 
cess in “Peter Pan.” 92. The quality of 
mercy was not stained. 93. At Rugby we 
visited the scene of Tom Jones’s school 
days. 94. Goodness and mercy shall follow 
us all the years of our lives. 95. Secretary 
Bryan, formally a candidate for President, 
also leader of his party, is now serving; as 
Mr. Wilson’s private secretary. 96. Sieg- 
fried’s mother dipped her only son in the 
River Styx, whereupon he became intolera- 
ble for life, except in the heel. 

Restore the following altered quotations 
to their right form; change only the order 
of words; begin each line of poetry with a 
capital letter: 97. It is a sin, I know, for 
me to sit here and grin at him, but so queer 
are the hat, old and three-cornered, and the 
breeches, and all that! 98. On castle walls 
and snowy summits, old in story, falls the 
splendor; across the lakes shakes the long 
light, and in glory leaps the cataract wild. 
99. The world is too much with us! We lay 
waste our powers, spending and getting, 
late and soon; we see little that is ours in 
nature; our hearts, a sordid boon, we have 
given away! 100. The rude forefathers of 
the hamlet, each laid forever in his narrow 
cell, sleep beneath those rugged elms, that 
yew-tree’s shade, where the turf heaves in 
many a mould’ring heap. 
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